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ORIGINAL TALES. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE stn. 


AN INDIAN NARRATION, 


In the year sixteen hundred and , @ conspiracy was en- 
tered into by several of the Indian tribes inhabiting South Caro- 
lina, instigated thereto by the Spanish government of St. Augus- 
tine, against the inhabitants of that province. Among these 
were the Yamassees and Huspahs, or rather the Yamassees ; for 
the Huspahs were but a portion of the same government and na- 
tion, assuming to themselves the name of a local governor or 
prince. They occupied a large and well-watered territory, lying 
backward from Port-Royal Island, on the north-east side of Sa- 
vannah river, which, to this day, goes by the name of Indian 
land. It is now included in the parish of St. Peter, in the pre- 
sent local divisions of the state above mentioned. 

The conspiracy became known to the Carolinians, through the 
means of a white trader, before it was sufficiently matured to be 
carried into execution. Declaration of war was the immediate 
consequence ; and, unsupported by the faithless allies, who, after 
inciting them to insurrection, refused them all succor, the tribes 
were, one by one, defeated by the whites, and cither wholly ex- 
terminated or driven from their possessions. 

The war was now drawing toaclose. The resources of the 
Indians had been almost entirely exhausted ; and deserted by the 
few tribes with which they had been allied, and who had either 
been destroyed or had submitted to the clemency of the con- 
querors, the Yamassees, under their king Huspah, prepared 
to risk the fate and fortunes of their nation on a single battle, at 
their own town of Cayanoga, (near the site now occupied by the 
whites, called Perrysburgh.y” They had encamped outside the 
limits of the town, which they had partly barricadoed with logs, 
closely jointed one m another, according with the mode of defence 
among the whites during their primitive struggles against the 
rude and commonly ill-directed assaults of the Indians. But what 
had been a sufficient obstacle to the advance of a band of savages 
proved no defence against the whites ; and, whilst lying upon their 
arms, the bulwarks were stormed, and their dwellings in flames 
before they were apprised or conscious of the attack. Nothing 
could ex “eed the confusion and disorder among the miserable 
wretches upon this occasion, The wemen and children rushed 
through their blazing habitations, naked and howling with af- 
fright. The men seized their defences, and although the struggle 
was hopeless, it afforded the assailed some opportunities for re- 
venge. Many of the whites were slain: and, in one instance, 
a warrior, who was kept of by his enemy’s sword, resolutely 
rushed upon it, in order to glat his vengeance by strangling his 
foe, which he did with all the fury of a wild beast. They neither 
gave nor asked for quarter; and in the confusion and darkness 
of the night, they were enabled to maintain the struggle against 
the assailants, with the courage of men fighting for the homes 
of their fathers, and that conduct which, in a midnight affray, is 
as much the property of the Indian as of any other people on the 
globe. But when the day broke, the struggle was over. The 
first gray of morning found the bayonet at the breasts of the re- 
treating savages, and themselves at the mercy of those to whom, 
in all their successes, they had granted no mercy. Few escaped. 
Men, women, and children, alike fell victims to the sword of de- 
vastation; and, before mid-day, the fight was ended, and the 
Yamassee nation ce ased to have an existence. 

On the morning after this fatal termination of the war, a war- 
rior might have been seen standing upon a small hillock, within 
afew miles of the scene. His appearance was indicative of re- 
cent fight, and much weariness. The hunting-shirt which he 
wore, made of finely-dressed buckskin inwrought fantastically 
with beads and decorations of shells, was torn and stained 
In many places with blood and dirt; and, while his features 
evinced nothing less than manly determination and firmness, it 
) close observation to perceive that he was one of 








would require t 
those with whom the strong principle of grief had become asctiled 
companion. His eye had the look of the exile, but not of despair. 
He gazed anxiously around him; seemed to strain his sight upon 

g as if expecting some one to emerge from their 
gloomy intricacies; then turning away disappointed, glided 
down into the hollow, and bending to the small brook that slow ly 
wound its way beside him, he drank long and deeply from its 
cool refreshing waters. Having done this, he again rose to the 
hillock he had left, and seemed to renew the search he had made 
im vain before, and with similar success. He sung, at length, in 


the far groves 


a low and unre pressed, but not subdued tone, something like the 
lament which follows over the fortunes of his people: 

“ They are gone—all gone—the morning finds them not; the 
night covers them. My feet have no companion in the chase; 


the hollow rocks give me back only their echoes. Washattee! 
where art thou? On the far hills—thou hast found the valley of 
joy, and the plum-groves that are forever in bloom. Who shall 
find thy bones, my brother ; who take care of thy spoils?) Thou 
art all untended in the valley of joy, and the ghosts of the slain 
bend about thee with many frowns. Where is the maid of thy 
bosom? Comes she with the smoking venison; does she dress 
thy food at the board, where the hunter sits down at evening ? 
Thou art slain in thy morning, Washattee, and thy sun forgot 
I sing for thee thy hymn of death—thy war-song for 
many victories. ‘Thou wert mighty inthe chase-—the high hills 
did not overcome thee. Thy boyhood was like the manhood of 
other men ; thou didst not sleep in thy childhood. Well did they 
name thee young panther—the might and the eye of the young 
panther’s mother was thine. Sickness fled from thee affrighted, 
and thou laughed in scorn at the black drinks of Estuto. ‘The 
strong tide when thou swammest bore thee not with it; thoudidst 
Thou wert a long arrow in the chase, 
Who shall mate thee, 
? and the 


to rise. 


put it aside as an infant 
and thy flight was on the strong winds 
my brother? What chieftain stood up like Washattee 
day of thy glory is gone, oh Hyp eh! the father of many kings 
Yamassee, where wert thou sleeping when thy name and thy 
nation expired?) When the belt Was burned thou didst weave 
them, und the temple of thy spirit overthrown? Huspah, thy 
day has gone by in darkness, and the strong night is over thee 
Canst thou wake up the brave who are slecping ? Canst thou 
undo the eye which is sealed up, and kindle the sharp lightthat 
is hidden therein?) What shall restore thee, Yamassee; and 
where shall the brave men of Huspah now find their abode ? The 
wild grass has taken root in their dwelling-place, and the hill 
fox burrows under the hearth of the hunter. The spirit has no 
place in the wigwams of many fathers; silence has made a hom 
of their ruins, and lives lonely among them. Q, spirit of many 
ages, thou art vanished! Thy voice is sunk into an echo, and 
thy name is whispered on the hill-tops. Thy glories are the 
graves of many enemies; thy own grave is unknown. ‘Thou 
art scattered to the broad winds, and hast fallen upon the waters 
They have carried thee down with them away, and the hunters 
of the hill find thee not. A curse is gone forth upon thee, and 
thou art smitten with death!” 

Thus mourned the Indian warrior over the graves of his fathers, 
and the recollections and aflections of his youth. No single trace, 
however, of those emotions which might be supposed to have been 
exhibited as accompaniments to his uttered sorrows, appeared either 
in his look or his actions. To one who witnessed theirexpression 
they might be compared to the language of serrow falling from a 
statue. His was the majesty of grief, without its weaknesses. 

A something stirred the leaves, and the quick and watchful sense 
of the chief recognized it as the object of his search. His eve rest 
ed upon the deep and shadowing umbrage, whenee proceeded about 
thirty other Indians, of both sexes, belonging to his own tribe—the 
all that was now left of their nation. Wath downcast looks and no 
words, they struck a light, and in a few moments kindled a fire, 
round which they sat down in silence to a repast of parched corn, 
flour and sugar, called among them sugamik, with a small portion 
of died venison. 

Here they remained not long. They wished to divest themselves 
of all recollections of their misfortune, yet were quite too near the 
spot at which it occurred, easily to eJect their object. Without a 
word they stepped, one by one, inte the order of march, which ts 
called the Indian file; and at equal intervals of ten or fifteen feet 
they followed the chief; and, avoiding all beaten trac ks of human 
form, they took their way through the close and pathless wastes of 
the forest, 

Many years now elapsed, and men ceased to remember the 
noble tribe of the Yamassees; once the most terrible, and at the 
same time, the most accomplished of all the Indian nations of the 
south, They had even gone out of the memories of their ancient 
enemies, the Creeks ; and the Carolinians, while possessing, and in 
fall enjoyment of the rich lands of their spacious territory, had 
even forgotten the hard toil and extreme peril by which alone they 
had been acquired 

It was in the midst of a bright October month, that a small canoe 
was seen ascending the river, now known as the St. Mary's 
having its source ina vast lake and marsh, called Ockefanokee, 
and lying between the Flint and Ockmulge rivers, in the state 
of Ge ruia. There were but two persons in the canoe, both In 
dian hunters of the Creek nation ; a gallant race, well known for 
high courage among the tribes, and distinguished not less by thei 
wild magnanimity and adventure, than by their daring ferocity 
The warriors were both young, and were numbered, and with strict 
justice, among the e/ife of their people At peace, for the first tine 
for many seasons, with all around them, they gave themselves ap to 


the pleasures of the chase, and, sought, in the hardy trials of the 
hunt for the bear and the buflalo, to relieve the inglorious and unwel- 
come ease which this novel condition of things had imposed upon 
them. Our two adventurers, forsaking the beaten track, and with a 
spirit tending something more than customary to that which distin- 
guishes civilization, had undertaken an ¢ xploring expedition into the 
recesses of this vast lake and marsh, which, occupying a space of 
nearly three hundred miles in extent, and in very rainy seasons 
almost completely inundated, presented, amidst the thousand islands 
which it embosoms and conceals, fruitful and inviting materials for 
inquiry and adventure. Girt in with interminable forests, the space 
of which was completely filled up with umbrageous vines and athick 
underwood, the trial was one of no little peril, and called for the ex- 
ercise of stout heart, strong hand, and a world of fortitude and pa- 
tience. It was also the abiding place of the wild boar and the pan- 
ther—the southern crocodile howled nighily in its recesses; and the 
coiled snake, ever and anon, thrust out its venomous fangs from the 
verdant bush. With words of cheerand pyutual encouragement, the 
young hunters made their way. "They were well armed and prepar- 
ed for all chances ; and fondly did they anticipate the delight which 
they would entertain, on relating their numerous adventures and 
achievements, by field and flood to the assembled nation, on the return 
of the ensuing spring. ‘They took with them no unnecessary in- 
cumbrances, ‘The well tempered bow, the chosen and barbed arrows, 
the curved knife, suited to a transition the most abrupt, from the 
scalping of the enemy, to the carving of the repast, and the hatchet, 
fitted to the adroit hand of the hunter, and ready at bis back for all 
emergencies, were the priney tl accoutrements of the war iors. They 
A little parched 
the dried venison in their pouches was 
a luxury, taken on occasions only. ‘They knew, that for an Indian, 
the woods had always a pregnant store, and they did not doubt that 
their own address in such matters, would at all times enable them to 


troubled themselves not mech about provisions 


corn supplied all wants, and 


come at it 
Dreary, indeed, was their progress. An Furopean would have des 
paired entirely, and given up what must have appeared, not merely 
a visionary and hopeless, but a desperate and dangerous pursuit, Put 
the determination of an Indian, once made, is unchangeable, His 
mind clothes itself ina seemingly habitual stubbornness, and he is 
inflexible and unyielding Though young, scarcely arrived at 
manhood, our warriors had been too well taught in the national ha- 
bitude, to have done any thing half so womanlike as to turn their 
backs upon an adventure, devised coolly, and commenced with all 
They resolutely pursued their way, unfearing 
g. unshrinking. The river narrowed at length into hun- 
dreds of diverging rivulets, and, after having ron their canoe 


due preparation 


unswervi 


upon the sands, they were compelled to desert it: and pursve their 
further way on foot. "They did not pause, but entered at once upon 
the new labor, and now climbing from tree to bank ; now wading 
along the haunts of the plunging alligator; through pond and mire . 
now hewing with their hatchets a pothway through the thickest 
branches, they found enough to retard, but nothing to deter them. 
For days did they pursue this species of toil, passing from island to 
island, alternately wading and swimming, until at length, all unex- 
pectedly, the prospect opened in strange brightness and beauty be- 
They came to a broad and lovely lake, surrounded on all 
sides by the forest, through a portion of which they had passed 
with so much difficulty, to which the storms never came. It lay 
sleeping before them, with the calm of an infant, and sheltered by 
the wood, the wild vine, and a thousand flowers. In the centre 
rose a beautiful island, whose shores were crowned with trees, bear- 
ing al! species of fruit, and emitting most grateful fragrance, The 
- as elevated and mviting, and at a distance the young Warriors 


fore them 


Afar in the 
distance, they beheld the white habitations of the people of the 
strange land, but in vain did they endeavor to reach them, They 
did not seck to adventure into the broad and otherwise inviting wa- 
ters, for occasionally they could behold the crocodiles, of the largest 
and fiercest class, rising to the surface, and seeming to threaten them 
with their unclasped jaws, thickly studded with their white sharp 
teeth, While in this difficulty, they beheld a young maiden wav 

ing them on the opposite bank; and Onea, the youngest of the two 
huuters, attracted by the incomparable beauty of her person, would 
have leapt without seruple into the lake, and swam to the side on 
which she stood, but that his more grave and cautious companion 
They observed her motions, and perceived 


ce 


ived it the most blissful and lovely spot of earth, 


Sanuté, restrained him. 
that she directed their attention to some object in the distance. 
Following her guidance, they found a small canoe, tied to a tree, 
and sheltered in a little bay. Into this they entered fearlessly, and 
putting out their paddles, passed in a short time to the opposite 
shore, the beauty of which, now that they had reached it, was even 
more surpassingly great than when seen afar off. Nor did the 


voung Indian maiden, in the eye of the brave Onea, lose any of 
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“Sanuté will depart from Henamarsa, but Sannté has the cun- 
ing of the serpent, and can burrow like the hill-fox. Sanuté will 
no longer take the dove to his heart, dreading an enemy. He will 
go home to his people, he will gather the you: g men of the nation, 
and do battle for Henamarsa, Onea is a brave warrior—will he not 
fight for Anyta?” 

“ Onea would die for Anyta, but he would not that Anyta should 
perish too. QOnea would not destroy the people of his wife.” 

* Would they not destroy Onea? They would hang his sealp in 
the smoke of their wigwams, they would shout and dance about the 
stake when his death-song is singing. If Onea will not depart 
with Sanuté, he will go alone. He will bring the young warriors, 
and the dogs who would keep Henamarsa from his wigwam—they 
shall perish by his knife, and the wild boar shall grow fat upon 
their carcasses.” 

Thus spoke the elder of the two warriors, and vain were the en- 
treaties and arguments employed by Onea to dissuade him from his 
purpose. ‘The Indian habit was too strong for love, and his sense 
of national, not less than individual pride, together with the supine- | 
ness of his present life, contrasted with that restless activity to 
which he had been brought up and habituaied, rendered all persua- 
Deep, seem- 


these charms, the influence of which had already penetrated his in- | 
most spirit. But now she stood not alone. A bright young maiden, 
like herself, appeared beside her, and, taking the warriors by the 
hand, they sung sweet songs of pleasure in their ears, and brought 
them the milk of the cocoa to refresh them, and plucked for them 
many of the rich and delightful fruits which hung over their heads 
There were oranges and dates, and cakes made of corn and sugar, 
baked with their own hands, which they cordially set before them, 
Many were the sweet glances and precious sentences which they 
gave to the young warriors, and soon did the gallant Creeks un- 
derstand, and gladly did they respond to their kindness, Long 
would they have lingered with these maidens, but, when their re- 
past had ended, they enjoined them to besone—to fly as quickly 
as possible, for that their people were crue! to strangers, and the 
men of their nation would certainly destroy them with savage tor- 
tures, were they to return from the distant chase upon which they 
had gone, and find the intruders. “ But will they not give vou,” 
said the fearless Onea, “to be the bride of a brave warrior ? [ shame 
not to speak the name of my nation, ‘They are men, and they beg 
not forlife. IL myselfam aman among my people, who are all men. 
They will give you to fill my wigwam. 1 will do battle for you, 
Anyta, with the knife and the spear; I will win you by the strong 
arm, if the strange warriors stand in the path.” “ Alas!’ said the 
young girl, “you know not my people. ‘They are tall like the 
pine trees, which rise above other trees, they look down upon your 
tribe as the prairie grass that the buffalo tran.ples down, and the 
flames wither. The sun is their father—the earth their mother— 
and we are called the daughters of the sun. ‘They would dash you 
into the flames, if you toldthem of a lodgein the Creck wigwam, 
for a maiden of our tribe.” 

“The Creek is a warrior and achief, Anyta, and he will not die 
like a woman. Tle can pluck out the heart of his foe, while he 
begs upon the ground. I fear not for your people's anger; but I 
love the young maid of the bright eye and sunny fice, and would 
take her asa singing bird, into the lodge of a great warrior. 1 
will stay in your cabin till the warriors come back from the hunt 
1 am no fox to burrow in the hill side.” H 

“You will stay to see me perish then, Onea,” said the girl—a 
gleam of melancholy shining from her large dark eyes—* for my 
people will not let me live, when I speak for your life.” 

© See you not my bow and arrows, Anyta? Is not the tomahawk 
Look, my knite is keen—the sapling may speak.” | 


sion fruitless, and destroyed the force of all arguments, 
ingly, was the anguish of Henamarsa, when she learned the depar- 
ture ef her lover. A settled fear, however, took possession of the 
bosom of the gentle Anyta, and she sobbed upon the breast of the 
brave Onea. She felt that their happiness was at end—that the 
hope of her people was insecure—that the homes of her fathers 
was about to suffer violation, She saw at once all the dangers, and 

did not hesitate to whisper it in the ear of Onea. All her hope 
| rested in the belief, that Sanuté would never succeed in tracing his 

way back, from the intricacies of the swamp, to his own people; 

or if he did, that he would not succeed in guiding them to the 
precise point in its recesses, in which her tribe had found its abode. 

But Onea knew better the capacities of a warrior among his peo- 
‘ple. He seized his bow and equipments, and would have taken the 
path after Sanuté, determined to quiet the fears of his beloved, 
even by the death of his late friend and companion; but the maid- 
en restrained him. She attered a prayer to the Great Spirit, for the 
safety of herself and people, and gave herself up to the wonted hap- 
piness of that society, for which she was willing to sacrifice every 
thing. i 

A new trial awaited Onea. The 
canoe was paddled by Ilenamarsa alone. She sought him in his 
wigwam, She sought to take the place of his beloved in his affec- 
tions; and loaded him with caresses. 

“Where is Anyta?” asked the young warrior, | 

“She is no longer the bride of Onea,” was the reply. “ She has 
gone into the wigwam of a warrior of her tribe—Hlenamarsa will 
love Onea, in the place of Anyta.” 

“Onea willlove none but Anyta,” was the reply. 
| But she is nowthe wife of Echotee, the chief. She can no 
longer be yours. You will never see her more.” 

“J will tear her from the cabin of the dog—I will drive my 
hatchet into his skull,’—said the infuriated warrior. He rejected 
all the blandishments of Henamarsa, and taunted her with her infi- 
She departed in anger from his presence, and he 


at my shoulder? One day Anyta came not. 


“Your arm is strong, and your heart true, you could say to 
Onea ; but what is one arm, and what are thy weapons to a thou- 
sand? You must not linger, Onea; we will put forth in the little 
canoe, I will steer to a quiet hollow, and when thou art in safety, 

] shall leave thee and return to thee again.” | 
It was with difficulty the hot-headed Onea was persuaded to com- 
ply with the suggestions of prudence, and nothing but a considera- | 
tion for the safety of the maiden, had power to restrain his impetu- 
osity. But assured that in the unequal contest of which she spoke, 
his own individual zeal and valor would prove unavailing, he sub- 
mitted, though with an evident ill grace, to her directions. A like | 
scene had, in the meauwtrile taken place between Sanuté and He- 
namarsa, Anyta’s lovely companion, and attended with pretty near- 
ly the same results. A mutual understanding had the effect of pro- 
viding for the two warriors in the same manner. Entering once 
more the canoe, in company with and under the guidance of their 
mistresses, they took their way down the lake, until they lost sight 
of the island, on which they had first met. ‘They kept on, until 
far away from the main route to the habitations of the tribe, they 
came to a beautiful knoll of green, thickly covered with shrubbery 
and trees, and so wrapt from the passing glance of the wayfarer, 
by the circuitous bendings of the stream, as to afford them the safety 
and secresy they desired. ‘The maidens informed them they alone 
were in possession of the fact of its existence, having been cast up- 
on it by a summer tempest, while wandering over the rippling wa- 
ters in their birchen canoe, ‘They found it a pleasant dwelling-place. 
The wild fruits and scented flowers seemed to have purposely em- 
bellished it for the habitation of content and love, and the singing 
birds were perpetually caroling from the branches. The vines, 
thickly interwoven above their heads, and covered with leaves, af 
forded them the desired shelter; and gladly did they appropriate, and 
sweetly did they enjoy its pleasures and its privacies, But the day 
began to wane, and the approaching evening indicated the return 
of the fierce warriors from the chase. With many vows, and a 
tender and sweet sorrow, the maidens took their departure for the 
dwellings of their people; leaving the young chiefs to contemplate 
their new ties, and the novel situation in which they had found | 
themselves. Nor did the maidens forget their pledges, or prove 
false to their vows. Day after day did they take their way in the | 
birchen bark, and linger till the evening in the society of their belov- 
ed, The hours passed fleetly in such enjoyments; and happy 
months of felicity had only taught them the beauty of flowers and | 
their seents, and the delights of an attachment before utterly un- 
known. But the wing of the halcyon ceased to rest on the blessed 
island. Impatient of inactivity, the warrior Sanuté, came one dav 
to the vine-covered cabin of Onea; his looks were sullen, and his 

language des ponding. He spoke thus: 

“Jt is not meet, Onea, that the hawk should be clipped of his 
wings, and the young panther be caged like a deer; let us go home 
to our people, Iam growing an old woman, I have no strength 
in my sinews—my knees grow weak.” | 

“IT would go home to my people,” replied Onea, “but cannot 
leave the young fawn, who has taken shelter under my protection ; | 
and will Sanuté depart from Henamarsa ?” | 


| 


delity to Sanuté 
lay troubled with his meditations as to the course he should pursue 
with regard to Anyta. His determination was adopted, and at 
midnight, ina birchen canoe prepared through the day, he took his 
way over the broad lake to the island. It lay, but not in quiet, 
stretched out beautifully under the twinkling stars that shone down 
sweetly upon it. These, however, were not its only lights. Count- 
less blazes illuminated the shores in every direction—and the sound 
of merry music came upon his ear, with an influence that chafed still 
more fiercely the raging spirit in his heart. ‘There were shouts and 
songs of merriment—and the whirling tread of the impetuous dancers 
bespoke a feast and a frolic such as are due among the Indians to 
occasions of the highest festivity. Drawing his bark quietly upon 
the shore, without interruption, he proceeded among the revelers, | 
No one seemed to observe—no one questioned him. Dressed in 
habiliments, the most fantastic and irregular, his warlike semblance 
did not strike the gazes of the spectators as at all inconsistent with |} 
the sports they were pursuing, and he passed without impediment | 
or check to the great hall, from whence the sounds of most extrava 
gant merriment proceeded, He entered with the throng, in time to 
witness a solemn ceremonial. There came, at one side, a gallant 
chief, richly dressed in furs of native production—youthful, hand- 
some, and gracefully erect, at the head of a choice procession of | 
youth of his own age, attired in like habits. Each of them bore a | 
white wand, the symbol of marriage. On the other side came a like | 
procession of maidens, dressed in robes of the whitest cotton, and 
bearing wands like the men. What bright creature is it that leads | 
this beautiful array? Why does the young chief start-—wherefore the 
red spot on the brow of Onea ? The maiden who leads the procession 
is his own, the gentle Anyta. Grief was in her face; her eves 
were dewy and sad; and her limbs so trembled, that those around 
gathered to her support. The first impulse of Onea was to rush 
forward and challenge the array—to seize upon the maiden in the 
presence of the assembly ; and, on the strength of his arm, and the 
sharp stroke of his hatchet, to assert his claims to the bride in the! 
teeth of every competitor. But the warrior was not less wise than 
daring. He saw that the maiden was sick at heart, and a fond 
hope sprung into his own, He determined to witness the progress 
of the ceremony, trusting something to events. They dragged her 
forward to the rite, passive rather than unresisting. ‘The white | 
wands of the two processions, males and females, were linked above 


‘the heads of Echotee and Anyta—the bridal dance was perform- 


ed around them in circles, and, agreeable to the ritual of the 
tribe to which they belonged, the marriage was declared complete. 
And now came on the banqueting. The repast, fruitiful of anima- 
tion, proceeded, and the warriors gathered around the board, disposed 
alternately among the maidens, Echotee and Anyta presiding. 
Onea stood apart. 

“Who is he who despises our festival—why does the younger 
stand away from the board? The brave man may fight and rejoice 
—he wears not always the war-paint—he cries not for ever the war- 
whoop—he will come where the singing-birds gather, and join in 
the merriment ofthe feast.” 

Thus cried a strong voice from the company, and all eyes were 
The youth did not shrink from reply. 

“ The warrior says what is true. It is not forthe brave man to 
scorn the festival—he rejoices at the feast. But the stranger comes 
ofa far tribe, andshe who carries the wand must bid him welcome, 
or he sits not at the board with the warriors.” 

Anyta slowly rose to perform the duty imposed upon her. She 
had already recognized the form of her lover, and her speech 
was tremulous, and the sound slow. She waved the wand which 
she held in her hands, and he approached unhesitatingly to her 
side, The Indians manifested little curiosity—such a feature of 
character being inconsistent, in their nation, with the manliness 
indispensable to the warrior. Still there was something marked in 
their habit which taught them to believe hina stranger. At such 
a time, however, the young men, intriguing with their dusky loves, 
rendered disguises and deceptions so frequent, that less notice ensued 
than might otherwise have been the case, and the repast proceeded 
without further interruption. Then followed the bridal procession 
to the future dwelling of the couple. ‘The whole assembly sallied 
forth to the sound of discordant music, each with a flaming torch 
within his hand. They frolicked with wild halloos in the train of 
the bridal pair, waving their flaming torches in every direction. A 
small stream, consecrated by a thousand such occurrences, rippled 


turned upon Onea. 


along their pathway, upon approaching which they hurled the 
lights into its hissing waters, leaving the entire procession in dark- 


ness. ‘This was one part of the wonted and well-known frolic. The 
transition from unaccustomed light to solemn darkness, producing 
the profoundest confusion, the merriment grew immense. One 
party stumbled over the other, and all were playing at contraries and 
cross-purposes. Shouts of laughter in every direction broke the 
gloom which occasioned it, and proved the perfect success of the 
jest. But, on a sudden, a ery arose that the bride was missing. 
This, perhaps, contributed more than any thing beside to the good 
humor of all but the one immediately concerned, and the complaint 
and clamor of the poor bridegroom met with no sympathy. His 
appeals were unhecded—his asseverations received with laughter 
and s*outs of the most deafening description. All mirth, however, 
must have its end; and the joke grew serious. The bride was 
really missing, and every thing was in earnest and undreamt of 
confusion and commotion, Vainly did the warriors search—vainly 
did the maidens call upon the name of Anyta She was far be 
yond the reach of their voices, hurrying down the quiet lake with 
Onea, te the green knoll of their carly loves and unqualified aflee 
tion. 

There was one who readily guessed the mystery of Anyta’s abdue- 
tion. The heart of Henamarsa had long yearned for that of Onea. 
The rejection of her suit by the scrupulous warrior had changed its 
temper into bitterness, and a more vindictive feeling took possession 
of her breast. She determined to be revenged. 

The warrior lay at sunset in the quict bower, and he slept with 
sweet visions in his eyes. But why shricks the young maiden, and 
wherefore the strong hand upon him? Who are they that bind with 
thongs the free limbs of the warrior? Vainly does he struggle for 
his release. Many are the foes around him, and deadly the ven- 
geance which they threaten. He looks about for Anyta,—she 
too is in chains. Above him stood the form of Henamarsa, and 
he now knew who had betrayed him, yet he uttered no reproach 


She looked upon bim with an eye of mingled love and triumph, but 
| he gave her no look in return. 


He knew her not. 

They toek him back to the island, and loaded him with fetters. 
They taunted him with words of scorn, and inflicted ignominious 
blows upon his limbs. They brought him food, and bade him eat 
for the sactifice; for that at the close of the moon just begun, he 
should be subjected, with the gentle Anyta, to the torture of fire 
and the stake. “A Creek warrior will teach vou how to die,” 
said Onea. “ You are yet children; you know nothing,’—and he 
shook his chains in their faces, and spat on them with contempt. 

That night a voice came to him in hisdungeon. Though he saw 
not the person, yet he knew that Henamarsa was beside him. 

‘*Live,” said the false one—‘‘live,Onea, and I will unloose the cords 
about thy limbs. I will make thee free of thy keepers—I will carry 
thee to a quiet forest, where my people shall find thee never.” The 
warrior spake not, but turned his face from the tempter to the wall 
of his prison. Vainly did she entreat him, nor forego her prayers, 
until the first glimmerings of the daylight urged her departure. 

Rising then with redoubled fury from his side, where she had thrown 
herself, she drew a knife before hiseyes. ‘The blade gleamed in his 
sight, but he shrunk not. 

“ What,” said she, “if I strike thee to the heart, thou that art 
sterner than the she-wolf, and colder than the stone-house of the 
adder? What if I strike thee for thy scorn, and slay thee like a fox 
even in his hole?” 

“Is there a mountain between us, woman, and canst thou not 
strike ?” said the warrior. “Why speak'st thou to me? Do thy 
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will, and hiss no more like a snake in my ears. ‘Thou hast lost thy | “1 cannot consent to that,” answered Bob; “1 don't like the 


sting—I should not feel the blow from thy knife.” expedient.” 


: - : “ : —— erily, “ ot aware that 
“Thou art a brave warrior,” said the intruder, “and I lovethee ||. . Like it or not,” said Tom, angrily, “I am not a 
itis necessary to ask your consent in the matter. 


too well to slay thee. I will seek thee again in thy captivity, and |e Did we not agree to do the thing between us, and to divide 
look for thee to listen.” ‘ithe cash?” asked his companion. “ You are inexperienced i 
The last night ofthe moon had arrived, and the noon of the ensu- | these matters, but I have put a good many such jobs through my 
ing day was fixed for the execution of Onea and Anyta. Henamarsa | hands already.” : 
came again to the prison of the chief, and love had full possession ot | Imagine the dismay with which I listened ae tg dia- 
her soul. She strove to win him to his freedom upon her own con- | logue! My head swam; my blood ran cold; 1 crept close to 
a . . . ithe tree, afraid even to draw my breath. 
ditions. She then proflered him the same boon upon his own | Weill, well,” said Tom, “don’t let us fall out about it; Berk- 
terms; but he disdsined and denied them. Deep was her affliction, leley shall die some way or other. Lam glad you think well of the 
and she now deplored her agency in the captivity of the chief. She) plot. Our employer will surely be satisfied, seeing there are 
had thought him less inflexible in his faith; and judging of his by three dukes, seven marquesses, and nineteen earls, engaged in 
the yielding susceptibilities of her own heart, had falsely believed | \¢, The deuce is in it, if that won teontent him! taint 
that the service she offered would have sanctioned his adoption | ‘ Thunder and Lightning ” said L to myself, “ it 1s plain that 
oa as . _ |) some awful conspiracy is hatching. Is the town to be burnt 
of any conditions which she might propose. She now beheld him) 7. ihe house of coulmons to be blown up ?” 
ready for death, but not for dishonor, She saw him prepared for) « When Berkeley is done for,” continued Bob, “ Villiers will 
the last trial, and she sunk down in despair. |) marry Julia. They will be presented at court, and then comes 
The hour was at hand. and the two were bound to the stake, || the grand catastrophe. We there assassinate William.” 
The torches were blazing around them—the crowd assembled—the | My brain whirled; I could scracely credit my senses; and it 
fs see we é = é |) was only after pinching my arm that I could believe I was 
warrior singing his song of death, and of many triumphs. But they , awake. “Is it possible,” thought I, “ that these ruffians could 
were not so to perish. Relief and rescue were at hand, and looking || coolly plot the death of our gracious sovereign under the very 
forth upon the lake, which his eyes took in at a glance, he behekl a nose of his palace? Desperadoes that they are! But the king 
thousand birchen canoes upon its surface, and flying to the scene shali live, and Ber kee ley shall not be murdered by a slave-driver 
of execution. He knew the warriors who approached. He dis jif T can help it!” They had by this time left the bench, and 
: , : were walking towardstown. Fired with indignation, | hasten- 
cerned the war paint of his nation; he counted the brave men, as d een ie aa poe 
. e ied after them, guided by the sound of their footsteps. As there 
they urged forward their vessels, and called them by their names. | wos no creature near to assist me in securing them, I resolved 
The warriors who surrounded him rushed, ina panic, for their arms I not to attempt it ull help was at hand. Step by step 1 fol 
—but how could they contend with the choice men of the Creeks— |lowed them, till they reached Charing-cross, when suddenly 
the masters of a hundred nations? The conflict was brief, though | springing forward 1 seized Bob by the collar, and called out 
hotly contended. The people of Onea were triumphant, and the ,~ Help, help! they are murderers | A crowd immediately gath 
: ee - . . : : ered round, and Tom, instead of running away, stood stock-still 
chief and the beautiful Anyta freed from their perilous situation. |; : etry, ir ; 
‘IT charge you all, in the king's name,’ said I, ** to secure these 
The people whom they had conquered were bound with thongs, | pw desperate ruffians!” Bob, who had at first remained motion 
and the council deliberated upon their destiny. Shall they go free | |ess,) now knocked me down. The police interfered, however 
—shall they die? were the questions—somewhat novel, it is true, || and set me on my legs. I was still as bold as could be. “1 
in the history of Indian wartare ; whose course of triumph was usally icharge these two men,” said I, “ Tom and Bob, other names un 
marked with indiscriminate massacre. The voice of Onea deter- | Known, With conspiring the death of sundry individuals; and ! 


i i ; . Re t sont d, turning to the voliceemen, “lo carry 
mined the question, and their lives were spared. jcommand you, I< vue ' } \ 
them before a magistrate, When I shall substantiate the charge 


“ Will you be of us and our nation?” asked the conquerors of the) At this Bob and Tom affected the most perfect amazement, and 
conquered. | treated the accusation with the greatest scorn. The mob, how 
“We are the children of the sun,” was the proud reply-—‘‘and | °¥e?; took part with me, the uproar increase d, and the policemen 
cain taineiis weith no blsed bel car own.” . carried us all before Sir Richard Birnie. 
» bloa “ am 
. ‘ rr | The appearance of Bob and Tom at Bow-street seemed to 
“Our young men will not vield the fair lake, and the beautiful | orcasion some surprise, and Sir Richard, who appeared to know 
island, and the choice fruits.” them, looked confounded on hearing the re portot the police emen 
“ They are worthy of women and children only, and ta these we |” Gentlemen,” said he, ‘this is a most eee affair ; l 
‘ aie 2 adie’ nuniediti . , a anes dean aaa ear pet 
leave them. We will seek elsewhere for the habitations of our peo- S'S ly expected to eee you before mc On SUCK An Ox “crea ® 
j saegen to ott land le is nothi 2 “You could not expect it less than we did, answered Bob. lt 
ple—we will go into other ant 8s. Itis nothing new to our fortunes | is not to be borne, that gentlemen are to be pelted by a mob, and 
that we should do so now. The spoiler has twice been among us, dragged here, like felons, on the bare assertion of a scurvy, half 
and the places that knew us shall know us no more. Are we free | drunk tailor.’-— Lam not a tailor, Master Bob,” LT replied; 1 









to depart? Let not your young men follow to spy out our new | am an honest maker of saddles.” — ‘T wish you had learned to 

i i . : i : rig se,” 4 7 dob, ¢ ” i wi 
habitations. Let them take what is ours now, but let them leave | Put them on the right horse,” answere d Bob, as bold as brass 
“ Sir Richard, I presume we may retire —" If you let them go, 


us in quiet hereafter.” ) 
*s A, , lit will be at your own peril,” said 1. Gentlemen,’ said Su 
You are free to go,” was the response, “and our young men | Richard. “have a moment's patience, and we shall soon settle 
shall not follow you.” this business. You, fellow, state yourcharge.”"— By your leave, 


ief: . ; shy , , = wile . Te . : 
The old chiefs led the way, and the young followed, singing a song | 5!" Richard, I will first say a few words, which “ ill make the 
consciences fly in their face. Hark ye, Master Bob and Master 





of exile, to which they claimed to be familiar, and calling themselves | 59 ; eerie , Well! 4 
Seminoles. a name which. in their language, is sup speed te ele ify I om, other names unknow n, look at me. — t answ ered 
. ’ ous v £nlly Bob, “we do look at you and see nothing but a half-starved 
banishment. All departed save Anyta, and she dwelt for long) wy, tch, in a suit of clothes not worth eighteen-pence.”"—* If I 
years after in the cabin of Onea. || took in band certain jobs, and shared the cash lke some people, 
ce ons fC} ii 1, staring them = in the nog I — have os 
SONTE PE , eriRredr _ better coat on my back. You take me, Master Bob ?’— IL take 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS, you for an insolent scoundrel!” said Bob, ina rage. “ No more 


ai of this,” said Sir Richard; “ but state distinctly your charge 
j\—“ I charge them with conspiring the death of a gentleman of 
the name of Berkeley, and of his most gracious majesty, Wil. 
, » f ” <= Bol T s ateach o ; ‘ 
{asta sadiler by trade, bat Tam ofa sentimental and contem, | wanting font. At this Bot and ‘Tom sve at cach her 
plative turn of mind, and often saunter by myselfinto St. James's the culprits “I overheard your murderous schemes: and you 
Park, and along the Bird Cage Walk. One evening lately, monster of iniquity ! you swore to assassinate the king! And 
ee my meditations, | remained ull it was very dark, and what harm has Berkeley done you, that he should be murdered 
the Park was nearly empty. IT had taken my station under a by aslave-driver? You boasted that your plot was well laid 
large tree, near which was a bench, on which two wellish-dress- hut confess, ruffians, who are the three dukes, the seven mat 
ed men Were S¢ ated, and appare nudy in earnest conversation, quesses, and the nineteen carls, who are engaged init? P 
Coming out of my reverie, [began to speculate on the causes |, , At this the hardened wretches burst into such a shoutof lauch 
which were most likely to have drawn my new neighborsto this ter as serie the roof ring. Peal followed peal; though IT saw 
quiet spot. “ Are they,” thought I, “members of parliament, lainly that this was done to gain time toconcert some story to 
come here to study what they are to say on some important im upon Sir Richard. At lon rth, Master Bob owned that he 
question? Are thev lovers, seeking retirement to descant to each ed hie comp snions had ce stainly ‘ws ba in St. James's Park that 
other on the charms of their mistresses? Are they husbands, night ‘and that they had sat for Some time under a tree; but that 
afraid to face their w ives ? Are they”—but all my conjectures the conversation | had overheard related entire ly to the person 
bei putto flight by the first sentence which reached my ear. ages in a novel which he and his companion were writing joint 
; Well, Tom,” s ud one , “your plot is well laid ; but [think ty and that this was the plot they alluded to! Master Tom, 
sian have “ps me dtl me y in disposing of Be rkeley jjtaking this hint, chimed in with the story; and they so bam- 
h, not at all, replied Tom; “I propose sending him to boozled Sir Richard, that the good simple man dismissed the 
one of the West Indi Te Islands, and there are too Many Ways | charge, adding a few remarks, so lithe complimentary to me, 
=< stopping a man’s breath, for me to be at any loss.” | that 1 must stand excused for not setting them down. “ Sit 
* har ee pe : a coer e eames the —, 1 | Richard,” said I, solemnly, “you are imposed upon ;—these 
il ne me s on t piel — a “tee know the ¢ uke rogues are too much for you; bus since you are pleased to let 
tee orn rat ulia shall never marry Villiers, so long as Berk-) joose Master Bob and Master Tom, other names unknown, | 
. He alive 90) oe wash my hands.” —" When your hand is in, you had better wash 
heat pong apn Fe ecty, anche HY ee ee me your face,’ re marked Master Bob; and this was the last I saw 
they allude to ?”—I heda y time for fartl . a verkeley dO Of Master Bob and Master Tom, other names unknown 
) : ‘ arther reflection. | 
“ True, true,” said the other, “ he must certainly be put out of | 
the way; but I think your sending him to the West Indies isa! meUStC. 
clumsy mode of getting rid of him. Could you not kill himin aj) The world is waxing more musical every day. Some solitary 
duel. individuals, to be sure, do not sing, or at least the y are not sus- 
. “Nothing could be more easy, my dear Bob,” replied Tom; pected by the world to possess singing propensities, but such per 
but as I dismissed Spenser to the other world, with a bulletfor | sons in general whistle, and when they do not whistle, they are 
his passport, I would rather try another mode. I think I shall || accustomed to hum over within their own mouths, and for their own 
have him murdered by a slave-driver.” private gratification, the outlines of such melodies as they admire. 


TOM AND BOR, OR A PLOT DISCOVERED. 


BY THOMAS HOOD, 





| Singing is happiness. Why all the foolish speculations about 

| the happiness principle !—singing is happiness! From allages, 
the old men eloquent whom we have read of, were men who loved 
a good song, or a good psalm: go as far back even as that 
prince of Israel, the venerable David. Often, when his duties of 
command were over, joyously to his stately hall walked he, touch- 
ing tolofty measures the sounding harp, tll inspiration came hike 
a cloud of fire over his heart and brain—joy, like madness, poured 
outits sparkles from the clear depths of his eyes, and the aged 
king leapt up and sung the measure of his own dance. What, 
without singing, is love! How glowingly burns the eye, and 
how passionately trembles the lip of the liatening lover, when, 
reclining on mossy bank among the woods in the calm ofevening, 
the beloved of his affections singeth to him the joy of her heart; 
and of all the birds of that wide forest, there ts not one that hath 
such tones of pathos, and passion, and delight, as those which 
love pours out from its altar in that maiden’s breast! What, 
without singing, ts friendsiup? Fame? stupid, sickening, bar- 
ren, and unbearable. And jollity ! a dead letter! How in the 

name of the sancium sanctorum, can a dozen friends sit round the 
table, with the sparkling wine before them, and feel the glory of 
gladness, “the joy of a new delight,” andno song? If alithe 
teelings of intense and almost unbearable happiness that have 

been kindled in the bosoms of good companions by means of 
singing, during the lasteighteen hundred and thirty-odd years, 

were gathered together, assorted by a cunning head, and amalga- 

mated and compounded into one glorious and gorgeous laugh, 

one mighty and stupendous exclamation of joy, it would, we are 

certain, overturn the universe, and destroy the race of men.— 

Louder than a thousand thunders would be that laugh; and we 

have heard the thunder of one autumn day make the leaves of 
the forest trees fallto the ground, and shake to their foundations 

the very mountains ;—so ponder a little while, gentle reader, on 

the idea of @ thewsand thunders, and think of the effect of that 

one allomnipotent laugh— that namortal cachinnation, 

What is religion without singing! Listen to the holy psalm 
lifted up in solomn praise to God trom the body of the church.— 
There are many old men there, now giving their tremulous voices 
to the sacred song, Whose gray heads will, ere long, be lard im the 
grave; and there are, at this very moment, glad glimpses of heav- 
enly happiness about their hushed spirits, and their lifted-ap 
thoughts are faraw ay io that distant region,  w here the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are atrest.”” And in death? 
How sublimely solemn the hymn chanted over the body of the 
dead, whether heard in wighty cathedrals, dedicate dto the cath- 
ole faith, mingling with the secre pathos of the low organ, amid 
the pomps of show, andthe lavishings of wealth, and the luxu- 
ries of sorrow—or the psalm sung in an humble English village 
by the parish clerk, who walks at the head of the gloomy pre- 
cession of wee ping mourners, heard by itself in most solemn 
stillness; for there is not a word spoken at that momeutin the 
village, for they all sorrow for the dead man, who ts borne along 
to his grave, and who was well known fer years to all 

Singing is omnipotent ;—it rules us tn our cradle—it delights 
us in our boyhood—it excites us to rapture in our manhood—it 
soothes and consoles us in our old i In the moonshine of 
the night, and the sunshine of the day—in jey and in sorrew— 
in prosperity and adversity—in trouble and in calm—in warand 
peace—-in love and hate—in refinement and barbarism—in cities 
and villages—in prarlac es, and inthe huts of the poorest poor—in 
the hearts of the gay, and inthe hearts of the melane wly—at 
all times, and among all nations, and elimates, and tongues, the 
voice of song has the same unlimited domimion—the same univer- 
sul effect on the heartof man. Napoleon, im his stormirest, stern- 
est,and mosttumultuous ebullitions of passion—however gloomy, 
morose, and discontented —was ot once lulled into a temporary 
calm by the singing of one whom he loved. Rousseau and Ro- 
bert Burns, when dying, desired to feel and behold the sunshine of 
day :—they saw and heard in itthe low breathings, the sweet 
singing, of some blessed sacred melody. Edinburgh Lierary Journal 








BOYS’ MARBLES, 

The games of marbles, played by boys, are of great antiquity, and 
originated inthe more manly games with bowls. In early times, 
before the Invention of grinding marbles inte a px rfectly round form 
was known, bevs used nuts in their stead, [tis said of Augustus, 
when young, that, by way of amusement, be spent many hours in 
playing with little mooush boys, ewm nueiies, with nuts, "This 
trifling circumstance presents us witha ple ming trait in the juve- 
nile character of the greatest of all the Roman emperors, Ibid. 


CATALANTL, 

It is litt'e known, and can hardly be credited, that this great 
singer, with all her experience of public favor, and inevitable con- 
sciousness of her own genius, continued to the very end of her ca- 
reer to be exceedingly tinud and irresolute on entering upon her the- 
atrical duties. She generally carried a bible upon the stage along 
with her, as a kind of charm to insure confidence, and always de- 
voutly crossed herself, and prayed for support, as a soldier might do 
on going into battl Ibid. 

CURIOUS CRAVE-STONE, 

At Groton, Connecticut, the lollowing inser:ption is found on a grave 
stone: 

* On the twentieth of October, 1701, four thousand English fell upon 
this town with fire and sword—seven hundred Americans defended the 
fort for a whole day, but in the evening, about four o'clock, it_ was 
taken. ‘The commander declined delwermg up his sword to an Eng- 
lishman, who immedintely stabbed him! All his comrades were put to 
the sword. A line of powder was laid from the magazine of the fort 
to be lighted to blow the fort up into the air. William Hotman, who 
lay not far distant, wounded by three stabs of a bayonet in bis body, 
beheld it, and suid to one of his wounded friends who was still also 
alive, “ We will endeavor to crawl to this line ; we will completely 
wet the powder with our blood , thas will we, with the life that remains 
inus, save the fort and the magazine, and perhaps a few of our com- 
rades, who are only wounded!" He alone had strength to accomplish 
this nob e design. Ta his thirtieth year be died on the powder which 
he overflowed with his blood. Hhs triewds, and seven of his wounded 
companions, by that means had their lives preserved.” 

After this simp'e narrative are the followimg words in large charac- 
ters: “ Here rests Wittiam Homan,” Vensacola Oasette. 
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LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


THE RAMBLER. 


NO XXVIL. 


TRAVELING—MENTALLY AND BODILY. 


Ir is a wholesome thing to be what is commonly termed 
“ kicked about the world ;” not literally “ kicked”—not foreibly 
propelled by innumerable feet, fr m village to village, from town 
to town, or from country to country, which can be neither whole- 
some nor agreeable; but knocked about, tossed about, 11 regularly 
jostled over the principal portions of the two hemispheres ; 
sleeping hard and soft, living well when you can, and learning 
to take what is barely edible and potable ungrumblingly when 
there is no help for it. Certes, the departure from home and old 
usages is any thing but pleasant, especially at the outset. [tis a 
sort of secondary “ weaning” which the juvenile has toundergo ; 
but, as after the first process, he is all the healthier and hardier 
when it is over. In this way, itis a wholesome thing to be tossed 
about the world; to form odd acquaintance in ships, on the 
decks of steamboats, and tops of coaches; to pick up temporary 
companions on turnpikes, or by hedge-sides; to see humanity 
in the rough, and learn what stuff life is made of in different 
places; to mark the shades and points of distinction in men 
manners, custonis, cookery, and other important matters, as you 
stroll along. What an universal toleration it begets! How 
it improves and enlarges a man’s physical and intellectual tastes 
and capacities! [low diminutively local and ridiculously lilh- 
putian seem his former experiences! He is now no longer 
bigoted to a doctrine or a dish, but can fall in with one, o1 
eat of the other, however strange and foreign, with a facility 
truly comfortable and commendable ; always, indeed, except 
ing such doctrines as affect the feelings and sentiments, which 
he should ever keep “ garner'd up” in his “ heart of hearts ;” 
and also, always excepting the swallowing of certain substan- 


ces, so very peculiar in themselves, and so strictly national, that 
the undisciplined palate of the foreigner instinctively and utterly 
rejects them; such as the frog of your Frenchman, the garlic of 
your Spaniard, the compounds, termed sausages, of yourceckney 
the haggis of your Scotchman, the train-oil of your Russian, &e. 

He has but little of the ardent spirit of boy hood, or the mount- 
ing spirit of manhood in him, who ean quictly seat himself by 
his father’s hearth, dear though it be, until that hearth, by virtue 
of inheritance, becomes his own, without a wish to see how the 
world wags beyond the walls of his native town. Hlow mulish 
and uncompromising he groweth up! How very indocile and 
incredulous he becometh! To him, localities are truths, right is 
wrong and wrong is mght, just as they fall in with, or differ 
from the customs of his district; and all that is rare, or curious, 
or strange, or wonderful, or different from what he has been ac- 
customed to, is measured by the petty standard of his own ex- 
perience, and dogmatically censured or praised accordingly 


Such men are incurable, and, whatis worse, legal nuisances— 
they can neither be abated by law nor logic. 

L like human nature of quite a different pattern from this. A 
boy, especially, is all the better for a strong infusion of credulity 
in his composition. He should swallow an hyperbole unhesita 
tingly, and digest it without difficulty. Itis better fora juvenile 
to be ingenuous than ingenious. It is better for him to study 
Baron Munchausen than Poor Richard's Maxims. ‘The baron’s 
inventions fertilize his imagination without injuring his love of 
truth; Poor Richard's truisms teach him nothing but that cold, 
worldly wisdom ho is almost sure to learn, and learn too soon 
Strong drink is not for babes ond sucklings; neither are miserly, | 
hard-hearted proverbs, “a penny saved is a penny earned,” “a 
groata day is & pound a year,” and such like arithmetical wis 
dom. Keep it from them. It takes the edge off their young sen 
sibilities, and sets them calculating their charities. They will 
learn selfishness soon enough, without taking regular lessons 
The good Samaritan, honest man, cared not a fig-leat for such 
axioms, or he too would have “ passed by on the other side.” 

Not that I mean to question the utility of arithmetical studies 
for children, or inculcate the neglect of worthy proficients o1 
professors therein—Hutton, ‘Tinwell, Bonnyeastle, or more 
ancient Cocker—far from it. Ihave too severely ere now expe- 
rienced the ill effects of slighting the multiplication-table, and 
other loftier branches of arithmetic; but I could not then help it 
{ was a great traveler when a boy, though not in the body—in 
imagination | had circumnavigated the globe. A book of voyages 
and travels was to me better than a holiday ; and T devoured the 
pages of Wallis, Cartwright, Byron, and other navigators, with 
an appetite that now seems to me to have been really preternatu- 
ral. How I used to trudge away, not unwillingly, to school, if 
[ had only Robinson Crusoe (which was then a most veritable 
and authentic document) smuggled away in my satchel, amidst 
grammars, dictionaries, and other necessary and disagreeable 
productions. ‘Then Cook's Voyages! What an ocean of plea- 
sure to me were his ocean wanderings! How did they divide, 
or rather completely abstract my faculties from subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, or division (short or long)! I was sailing, far away, | 
in the good ship Endeavor, over the illimitable Pacifice—what 
were vulgar fractions to me? I coasted through the Friendly 
Islands, and took no heed of decimals; and, as far at least as | 
I was concerned, arithmetical progression became stationary. I) 


called upon to exhibit the sum total of my day’s industry. This 
generally consisted of one or more questions, “ cabbaged,” or 
stolen from some of my precursors in those difficulties. Some- 


‘times they passed muster; but oh! the opaque darkness—the 


cheerless, hopeless, mental blindness in which I found myself 


| enveloped, whenever my worthy teacher requested me to “ show 


how I came by the answer.” How I came by it in one sense— 
how improperly and feloniously I came by it I knew full well— 
but as for establishing any legitimate claim to the product; as 
for showing, by any given process, how the answer could be 
correctly deduced from the statement or premises, it was only a 
waste of his time and mine to request such a thing. Then, poor 
left hand, came thy trial; “not for thine own demerits, but for 
mine,” fell blows from supple cane, or leathern thong, right 
heavily on thee! Many a bruise and blush La,,Perouse and Cap. 
tain Cook cost thee—ill-used member—unfortunate extremity. 

But I was incorrigible. Blows and admonitions were equally 
unavailable. I did not see or feel the moral justice of either one 
or the other; they were, to me, things of course ; necessities, not 
judicious punishments; inevitable consequences, which must be 
endured, and could not be avoided; and the next day, 1 was again 
amongst my old friends, the islanders, tattooing warriors, roast- 
ing dogs, and marveling how such * strange flesh” would eat 
when cooked, or performing any other equally curious or inge- 
nious operations. When not reading I was dreaming. From 
the hubbub of the school, Il could transport myself, in a twink- 
ling, to some fair Otaheitan isle—some speck of verduwre—that 
“lit the ocean with a smile; where summer, and gentle gales, 
and beauteous flowers, and odoriferous spices were perpetual ; 
andthere, where “ feathery cocoas fringed the bay,” would Llay 
myself down and watch the breaking of the waves upon the 
sparkling shore, until the tumbling of a slate or book, or the 
harsh growl of the master, startled me from my day-dream, and 
brought me to a sense of things more immediate and material. 
But | possessed, in a high degree, the happy faculty of abstrac- 
tion; a faeulty that can transplant you, in an instant, from the 
dullest scenes and company. to the brightest and gayest—and in 
a few moments, | was again “all abroad,” listening to the roar 
of Niagara, scrambling over the blue mountains of Jamaica, 
lolling in the orange groves of the Indies, until, after years of 
wandering, | would faney myself returning to anxious friends 
and old companions, 


“When the lower was in the bad, and the leaf upon the tree, 
With the lark to sing me hame to my ain countree.” 


What was the petty pain of a few blows (I never felt the dis 
grace) to such visions of delight? Nothing 
nued; a boy inured to stripes, and utterly destitute of all marks 
or orders of merit—the tail of my class—the superlative degree 
of comparison for idleness and inability. No “ specimen” of my 
proficiency in the art of chirography was ever exhibited before 
company, in the parlor of my parents; nor 
“When tliends were met, and goblets crown'd,” 

was | ever called upon, like other boys, to exemplify the beau- 
ues of the British poets, by my juvenile powers of recitation, 

Ihave traveled much in reality since then, and beheld, with 
the corporeal eye, many of the scenes and places that looked so 
surpassingly fairto my inward vision in former times. I have 
and have made friends 
and acquaintance in far-off countries. But time and the world 
have done their usual work with me, as with others. I am 
changed—vilely sophisticated; the smoke of cities 1s upon my 
soul, and innumerable trivial sensualities have imperceptibly 
clogged the elastic spring of the spirit within me. To enjoy 
the company of old mother nature now, I must have “ all appli 


become “ familiar with strange faces,” 


ances and means to boot ;” be easy and comfortable, neither hun- 
gry nor athirst, instead of seeking hee inevery form and mood 
as of yore. Butthis is the way, more or less, with us all. As 
we grow up we acquire an unconscious preference for art 
above nature ; we love the country less, and the town more ; and 
shady walks and “hedge rows green” are forsaken for well- 
paved streets and public promenades. We muddle our brains 
with politics and political economy, and form attachments to 
newspapers, and distilled and fermented liquors, thatit is often 
difficult to shake off. Oh the lamentable deterioration of human 
nature! We are the antipo les (to our disadvantage,) of even 
the despised caterpillar tribe; we do not expand from the grub 
into the butterfly, but degenerate from the butterfly into the grub 
When boys, or wingless butterflies, we disport in the free air 
and sunshine, clad in the hues of health, and as free from ear: 
or trouble, as the lies of the field. Every returning day brings 
animation and enjoyment— 
* Flewers inthe valley, splendorin the beam, 
Health in tim gale, and frestiness in the stream,” 

until the remorseless usages of the world apprentice us to doc- 
tors, tailors, lawyers, merchants, shipwrights, sugar-bakers, 
&e. to be initiated into their respective mysteries; we grow up 
to be sallow. bearded men; we herd together in cities; we mo- 
notonously slink, day after day, from the dull obscurity of our 
dwellings, through dirty lanes and dusky alleys, to our strange 
occupations, and then crawl back again; we snarl at and under 


mine each other; we play, with unbecoming zeal, “much ado_ 
about nothing” fora few years ; we die some day, just when we, 
did not want to; the living clod is resolved into the lifeless | 
might be ostensibly in practice; but my practice was to go on || one, and we become—a dream—a recollection—a dimly remem-| 


And so I conti- |! 


| dewy eve,” until the awful hour of retribution arrived, and I was | saying is recorded, at intervals, for a brief space of time, and 


‘then (to all worldly intents and purposes) we are as if we had 
never been! 

There is, however, to counterbalance the many pleasures and 
advantages of traveling, one peculiarly unpleasant sensation, 
which nearly all who have journeyed, must have felt. It is in 
passing away from any place where you have been warmly wel- 
comed and hospitably treated—where you have interchanged 
good offices, and eat and drank, and held pleasant communion 
with kindly pieces of humanity—the thought thatyou pass away 
forever—that you willsee them no more! Their joys or sorrows, 
their smiles or tears, are thenceforward nothing to you—you have 
no further portion in them—you willsee them no more! It is, in 
truth, a most unpleasant feeling ; but a man had better suffer from 
it, than be without it. [ do not, however, relish that easily 
excited, indiscriminating kindness, awakened on every occa- 
sion; that unvarying eivility—that ready-made sympathy so 
common in this world of ours. | dislike your polite smilers, on 
first acquaintance; fellows who will shake you by the hand, 
bow, and smile at meeting; and shake you by the hand, bow, 
and smile at parting, with equal indifference. Though notalto- 
gether to be commended, I rather prefer their opposites—the 
race of unapproachables; persons of cloudy and uninv iling as- 
pects, who station themselves in the less frequented parts of 
steamboats, and odd corners of stage-coaches; who speak when 
they cannot help it, and with whom a civil sentence seems the 
prelude to suffocation. When the ice is once broken, whenyou 
do get.acquainted with them, there is often much good fruit un- 
der the rough rind; and when the time for separating arrives, 
they look half sulky, half sorrowful, as they give you their 
hand—as much as to say, “‘We might have been better friends, 
bat your road lies that way—mine this, and so—good-by.” I 
would be bail for one of thosekind of personages; | would putmy 
hand to a bond for him, (which I look upon to be the extreme test 
of human confidence, ) but for your ever-ready smilers, they have, 
in general, no more heart than an infantile cabbage—all leaves 
and husk, husk and leaves—‘‘let no such men be trusted Cc 





LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 


| LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN LADY IN EUROPE, 
TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 


NUMEE R FOUR 
| : Paris, November 15th, 18%. 

Is it not Madame de Stael who calls Paris the “inn of the 
universe?” In my opinion, the Palats Reval is the same to 
Paris; and, if itplease you, dear ——,we will walkthere together 
fora moment. I shall not take you into its cellars, for | make it 
a rule never to penetrate such places myself; and, honestly 
speaking, we have no business there—in fact, we will only enter 
those apartments where ladies may unhesitatingly go, and which 
they may freely wonder at, or admire much. Butto drop this 
semi-metaphorical language, the Palais Reval (excluding the 
royal palace, which ts above this complete thoroughfare) isa 
very queer place—tze have nothing at all like it. Youknow 
there is a saying, “that extremes meet ;” it is proved here; for 
magnificence and meanness catch hold of each other's skirts, 
luxury and poverty tread hard upon one another's heels. A lord 
may dine for sixty franes, a beggar for one, under the same ar- 
cade. You may buy the richestapparel, and get a giove washed 
without crossing a street; expe nd a mint of money on the most 
valuable jewels, then look in the next shop-windew, and see 
its fac-simile, in false, for a song. 

Cafés, restaurants, confectionaries, theatres, gambling-houses, 
librarses ; in short, every employment under the sun finds here 
its appropriate habitation, and every manner of person a home. 
I think, however, the great mass of its population is divided 
into two classes—the cheating and the cheated ; and, as I always 
in my wanderings hither, come under the latter denomination, 
vou May imagine my sentiments, with regard to the Palais 
Royal, to be not the most favorable possible. 1 have fifty times 
made a promise to myself, not to buy a sews’ worth, and imvari- 
ably shown my liability to err, by returning with a carriage fall 
full of emptiness.” I shall, in future, 


of trash, and a purse ** 
eschew the spot. 

But let me turn from this busy world of folly, to the now ne- 

glected and decaying splendor of Versailles” It is about five 
leagues from Paris, the road passing through a number ¢ f pretty 
little villages. We stopped first at the Grand, then at the Petu 
Trianon, in our way to the noble palace. What a host, not 
exactly of memories, but something very near ukin, comes 
| thronging about one while wandering here! In fact, you see 
ithe Palace ef Versailles, so costly in money, that Louis XIV. 
; burnt the account of its expenditures; so costly, in something 
more precious—the affection of his people, that he became a 
|bankrupt there: on either hand, the Great and Little Trtanons ; 
the former built expressly for that extraordinary woman, Ma- 
!dame de Maintenon; the latter, the favorite of the beautiful, ill- 
starred Marie Antoinette—the delight of the forsaken, graceful 
|Josephine. It seemed as if every chamber, every fountain, 
Jevery walk told me a story of its own; as if I were surrounded 
|by visible, though not tangible shapes; the fact of it is, I got 
|into a brown study. 

Upon awakening from my reverie, and returning to the time 


indulging in stolen sweets “from morn till noon, from noon till | bered thing, of whom, perchance, some singular custom or odd |! being, the beauties of the garden of the Petit Trranon charmed 
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me more than all the rest. The Palace, tobe sure, is magnificent; 
its chapel gorgeous, its theatre immense; but I am tiring of 
splendor, particularly such melancholy splendor. The Grand, 
Trianon, too, is but a place that breathes of royalty en disha- 
bille, for here it was that the Louises XIV. XV. XVI. and, oc- 
casionally, Charles X. sought refuge from their pomp and great- 
ness. Louis Philippe, however, has not yet had time to be 
fatigued with his, for since his elevation, the place has known 
him not. At this, our guide—a soldier six feet high, time- 
worn and sorrowful—(in perfect keeping with the scene around, ) 
appeared quite indignant. Oh! the Swiss hamlet, in the en- 
closures of that little paradise, the garden of the Little Tria- 
non, is worth the whole together. Passing over mountains, 
through forests and caves, by brooks and cataracts, all artificial, 
we came out upon a lovely plain, in the midst of which this 
rural representation is fixed. Leaving, as we had just done, 
cold, depopulated apartments, “severe” in gloom, was it not 
enough to put us in eestasies to meet such a spot; with the sun- 
shine smiling over it—ivy and moss clinging to the roofs and 
sides of its humble cots—the stream by the miil, and the forest 
in the back-ground? To think of finding this emblem of un- 
pretending life, amid such royal residences! *Tis a complete 
little village, with the abodes of the curate, the bailiff, the dairy- 
woman, the lord of the manor, the huntsman, the farmer. But 
here again you must people the solitude, as I did. 1 imagined 
the rustics in-doors, at their dinner; and seating myself at the 
foot of a tree, just let my imagination lead me as it would. In|! 
days gone by, the court of France would frequently resort for 
recreation tothis place; each one chose a character and ahouse 
the king was lord of the manor; the queen, the dairymaid ; she 
actually made butter—gave the finishing stroke, I suppose. We 
had a peep into the dairy; all the utensils and the floor are of | 
white marble. The nobility took various parts, while cows, 
sheep, deer, goats, and other animals, used to range upon the | 
plain, or in the woods. Must it not have been delightful! The 
present queen, I dare say, would almost like to be in realitysome 
such unregal character; for, they say, she has done nothing but, 
weep since she shared the uneasy crown. By-the-by, Isaw the 
royal family, a few nights ago, at the opera. The king isa 


fine, portly man; the queen a so-so looking woman; the duke of with the idea that, by a curious coine idence, it is from the very | 


Orleans a slender, handsome youth; the princess, a demure de- 
moiselle ; the two princes, little school-boys, ef vetla tout. Ina 
crowd I should never have dreamed of being awfully impressed |, 
at the apparition of their august visages { 
Since the days of ‘le Roi des Francais,” people, 
have been permitted to speak more according to the dictates of 
their own consciences than before; for last Sunday, in the 
Champs Elysées, lheard a sermon that absolutely astonished me. 
A more vioient trade against Roman Catholicism I never listen- | 
ed to, even in America. Now I do like to hear folks express 
their opinions, honestly and frankly, when they con't clash 
most unbearably against those of their neighbors; or if they 
must meet full tiltin the melée, let them do battle valianaly, and 
give and take, as is achampion’s usage. But this Indian sort 
of warfare—this following upon a trail, and murdering in am- 
bush, is, to say the least of it, a wantof civility. I bid Mr. —) 
good-by, for good and all, as I left his church i 
You know how proud we are of our Exchange in Wall-street, 
with its daree fat columns? What would you think of one with | 
sixty-six, and a room, for the transaction of business, one hun- 
dred and sixteen feet long, and seventy-six broad? 
the Bourse—the Tytbunal de Commerce. Around this immense 
room are arches with the names of all the principal commercial || 
places marked over them. and where negotiations with each, re- || 
spectively, may be carried on. We were in the galleries during H 
the business hours, which continue from two till five o'clock. We 
had a view of an ocean of heads, and the noise “as of many 
waters” came palpably upon our ears. 
persuaded that the paintings on the ceiling were bas-re liefs— | 
it seemed as though I were infected with the spirit of the place 
for I offered to bet upon them; I was not taken up, howeve r,| 
and an angle in our walk discovered to me my mistake. This | 


I believe, 


Such has |; 


| 


edifice is a most imposing specimen of architecture; and, in my 
estimation, should rather be converted into a temple of the living | 
God, than given over to the worship of Mammon. I saw no fe- || 
male brokers, though it is by no means unusual, but quite the }) 
contrary, to find them there, and even among the boldest specu- H 
lators. They say it was her great fondness for this sort of | 
thing, that ruined Mademoiselle Mars, and made it necessary 
for her to resume her former vocation 
woman, although she numbers nearly sixty years. I saw her i 
in one of her principal characters at the Theatre Francais; and | 
hey vivacity, the ease and grace of her manner, the full tone of i 
her voice, and even the appearance of her figure, entirely mysti- || 
fied me. I could have affirmed, at the distance I was from her, i 
that she was scarcely thirty. But she is French, and time deals I 
' 
| 
H 


gently with them, and they cheat him outrageously too 

But let me resume my conversation about “ trade and com- 
merce,” which Mademoiselle Mars cut short. Is it not strange 
that so much of the business in Paris is done by women? Even \ 


in some of the largest establishments, De Lisle’s, for instance, 
women are the accountants and the “ salesmen.” I[t is astonish- 
ing, too, with whatcelerity they calculate. Astore consistsofasuite 
of rooms, each one devoted to particular objects—one will be for silk | 
goods, another for calicoes, a third for linens,a fourth for wooliens, 
a fifth for party-gear, and so on, with generally a dark room 





_ lighted by a chandelier, where ladies can perceive the effect of 


the stuffs for ball-dresses by candlelight. Every thing you pur- 
chase in these different apartments is taken by the clerk, who at- 
tends you, and put upon the table before the three women, who 
sitclose beside the only door of ingress or egress. He tells the | 
one who is at the end how much you have bought, at what price, 
pointing to each article separately; she draws up the bill, and 
presents it to the one next her, who revises it; if correct, she re- 
ceipts it, and while you are paying the money, it is entered in 
the book of the third. You never pay for any thing without re- 
ceiving your account. I have been giving youa description offirst- 
rate stores ; recollect, the smaller are conducted entirely by women 

It appears to me as though the order of things was reversed in 
France, and that woman gives the countenance and support here 
she is accustomed elsewhere to expect from man. May not this, 
in a very great measure, be owing to the large number of sol- 
diers even now (and never more so, surely) necessary to the se- 
curity of the nation; and the immense amount of male popula- 
tion that was not only cut off from peaceful employments, but 
from life itself, by the insatiate ambition of Napoleon? It is one 
of the peculiar traits of female character every where, you know 

to bear up against trials and hardships, to conquer even where 
man, similarly placed, would sink. It forms a most prominent 


outline in a Frenchwoman; and, as the necessity for exertion | 
jand self-dependence seems here to have but one alternative— 


starve or work—she hesitates not for a moment which to choose. 

But Lam summoned by my companions to recommence our 
daily task of sight-seeing. I will in a few days give you an ac- 
count of our success. Adieu, then. 





THE CENSOR, 


FROM THE DESK OF A QUIET OLD GENTLEMAN, 


Since my first number appeared last weck, I have received 
several tokens of feminine impatience at my injustice in holding 
the female sex up to ridicule, as being peculiarly guilty of co- 
query. Indeed, upon care fully perusing, a second time, the 

‘letter from a lady,” promised in my last, T have been struck 
village coquet against whom the “injured young man” was so 
indignant. At all events, my readers may judge for themselves, 
and I hope it will propitiate the favor of the female portion, as 
it will prove that | entertain no prepossessions against the sex, 
and have no design to refuse them an equal hearing, although 
|Lhave for many years narrowly watched their characters, and 
long outlived the influence of those flecting and accidental fasei- 
/nations by which so many promising youths are conve rted into 
slaves and fools 

What surprises me in this “ letter from a lady,” 
I think, evidently from the identical enchantress described by 
it should have reached me, and by | 


is, thatbeing 


the “injured young man,” 


ithe very mail ioo, which bro ught the accusation from her victim 


| can enly come to the conclusion, (although my modesty makes 
'me do so reluctant y,)that I am already so established on my 
throne of censorship, and so universally ac knowledged ag the 
sole offiver of appeal on these occasions, that every body, fur and 
near, lays his complaint be fore me, as a matter of course. I shall 


thus be secure from the errors to be feared from the judge who 


‘hears only one-sided statements, and be en abled to make up my 


decree from all the materials necessary for the discovery of truth 
and the administration of justice ; so now for the lady 


Mr. Seprev—I have adelightful story to tell you. It relates 
who recently come to reside for 


to a young man from your city, 
You must know, 


some time among us at the village of 
that we have a charming society of young ladies, and, of course, 





I could not at first be | a number of beaux, who sometimes amuse and sometimes annoy, 
but, [ am serry to say, seldom interest us. The 
|| young fellows, and awkward imitators of city fops ; (an original 
town-dandy is bad enough, but a country copy—excuse me!) 


y are rather silly 


their slender stock of intelligence is spent in devising means to 


| render themselves more irresistible, and they enhance their na- 


tural charms most uranercifully by dint of every artificial dis 
jcovery, though they seriously think, while arranging their 
toilet and practising re ir airs, that some of us girls must have 
ithe heart-ache in consequence. 

If the truth must out, some of our young female friends are 
not in the least backward in being melted by their blandishments, | 


She is yet a splend id | and, too often for their own reputations as women of sense, drop | love, at 


off, like too ripe plums, almost before they are touched and at 
jthe mere approac h of their ridiculous admirers. Some eight or 
lten of us, howe ver, think better of ourselves, and hold these 
young village dogs at bay; although, from their overweening 


conceit and ill-bred impertinence, wehave been often pestered in |! 


' 


various ways. If we offer the most trivial condescension to any 
of them, they think we are in love, pull up their collars with an | 
air, and tell Bob, or Dick, that they have “ not fixed the time 
Re ports that I am engaged to this one, and that one, follow every | 
ordinary act of civility, and the gossiping village have given me 
away twenty times to lovers as unattractive as : Slender. Long, 
jong should I have liveddisentangled from the snares of Hymen, 


chains, had I not, somehow or other, consented one morning || 
to get married to , also from your city—a gentleman, | 





il my friend Miss L— 


i 


| weeks since e given | me the legitimate right of praising as much 
asl please. He is my husband. I am satisfied. So no more 
|of that, but to the immediate subject of this communication, 

A few days before I resigned the dear honors of a belle and a 
beauty, (for | was both,) there came to our part of the country 
such an object! It flung the whole village into a roar. It was 
a tall, well-shaped, and (to say truth) exceedingly good-looking 
person, but so irretrievably branded by education as a fop of the 
rankest kind, that you might te i him the instant you laid eyes 
on him. Such a ‘die-of-a-rose” air, so dainty, elegant, indo 
lent and neat; his hands so white, his foct so small, his hair so 
studiously arranged, that on seeing him one day in the etreet, by 
accident, I was afraid to touch him, lest he might come to pieces 
or that the wind might blow him away. If he had been Calling 
into the river, [am certain he would not have grasped at any 
Such a 
perfect specimen of the celebrated creature which we had often 
read of, but never actually seen, was in our village, an cecur 
and we crowded to the win 
dows and peeped round the corners to get a glance at it, as if 
had been a chameleon, or an unicorn, or the sea-serpent, or any 
other curiosity whose existence before had been considered rather 
fabulous 

What added greatly to our readiness in laughing at this young 
cit, was the perfect nenchalance with which it was curre nly re 
ported he conversed ofus “ rural belles,” as heimpude ntly terme:! 
us. HH would do this, and de would do that, and he did not 
wasting his time among the women—not he. 


near thing for support, for fear of soiling his gloves 


rence of no ordimary importance ; 





mean to be 
Deem me not indelicate when I say, nature has bestowed upon 
ing, which Tam not accustomed to 
It piqued my vanity 
jit aroused my pride, and my displeasure was by no means 
allayed by the information, which some kind friend voluntarily 
communicated to me, that the elegant young stranger (who was 


with al 


education, intelligence, wit 


ime certain powers of plea 
hear treated with such utter indifference. 


his follhes, represented as possessed of 
and fecling) had made ve 7 irreve 
jrentuse of my name, and gratuitously offered provekingly lads 
crous and conte mptuous conjec tures re specting my ¢ haones ter, even 


by the way 


before he had seen me 
To one he said, 
“Oh, sheas most probably a little, pert, presumptuous, board 
ing school miss. We have thousands of such in town.” 
To another, 
‘I would not take the trouble to seck her, as Lam anxious tr 
profitably ; but, should she fl 
way, why, she must abide the consequences 
Fling myself in his way. 1 fling” myselfin his 
the dunce might have known, had he taken 7 


spend my time og herself in my 


way. Why 


aims to inquire, that 


il was already on the eve of matrimony. F%ing myself in his 
way, indeed! ; : 

On learning these mortifying circumstances, my first intentior 
was to avoid him secdulously always; if he called on me, to say ! 
was “out by he came into any room where | happened to be 


to rise immediately and leave wt. Bat TL soon changed my mind 
‘and in resolving ne? to avoid him, but rather, in case of any en- 
counter, to make myself as agreeable as possible, | could not re 
press the consciousness hepe that | might rather 
agreeably disappoint his expectations ; and [had malice enough 
in my bosom to enjoy any torture which the charms of woman 
could inflict upon such a heart as his Accordingly, one night 
when invited to my friend Mrs. L—'s delightful seat on the 
|| rive r side, knowing that the New-York Adonis was also to be 
lof the party, | confess I spent a few minutes extra at my toilet 
A friend of his had previe usly deseribed to 
jme his character and mind. Nothing gaudy would do for him 
Nothing forward or presumptuous, Although blessed with an 
excellent idea of himself, he is of a fine taste and a hig thly cults 
I treasured up these traits in my memory, and is 
féle, so successfully studied 


of a vague 


as well as of mine, 


vated mind 
decking my person for the evening 
achaste simplicity, as fy even myself. I found my ap- 
pearance more marked than that of any other, and, to my sur- 
prise and gratification, my man was almost the first person to 
whom I was introduced. My embarrassment, at first, was great; 
but I was somewhat relieved by the discovery that my companion 
|was not only ignorant of my name, but actually mistook for me 
who, by the way, is one of the ripe plums 
I spoke of. To my gratification, also, I perceived that my person 
had, at the first glance, attracted his very particular attentien 

he being one of those silly and susceptible youths, who fall in 
first sight, with every woman of ordinary ap pearance 
with whom they Lheppen to come in contact. That he was in 
love with me, | was convinced by several ridiculous little actions 
jof which he very soon became guilty, and which we girls very 
soon perceive and very heartily laugh at. Whether! was right 
or wrong, itis very certain that I could not refuse myself the 
, but malicious gratification, of leading him on, at least 
After his conceited 


to sal 


tempting 
by apparently acquiescing im what he said. 


"| remarks on our sex in general, and me in particular, | was not 


lable to forego the triumph of entangling this monster in his own 
itoils; nor did I, in pursuance ofthis design, overstep the propriety 
of modest reserve any more than by seeming struck with admi- 
lration, when I was only animated by ridicule, and sometimes 


—_ never should have known, indeed, the weight of his heavenly compe ling myself to look on him graciously, when, in reality, 


I should have liked to box his ears. My betrothed, however, 
who knew very well the character of myself, as well as my an- 


| scholar, and a modest man—whom the Rev. Mr B— has several |; agonist, in this subtle warfare of the heart, soon after begged 
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me to desist, and I obeyed as in duty bound, or I should have 
had my gay deceiver at my feet anon; a triumph in the face of 
the whole village, which I could scarcely yield without a sigh. 


The next morning I gave my hand and fortune where my heart | 


had long led the way, and I have been told that the young gen- 


tleman has expressed himself of me in very disrespectful terms; | 
noteven refraining from calling me a coquel, a name which | 
Tell this flippant youngster, | 
that I, with the thousand other young ladies laboring under | 
a similar imputation, from the vain and idle addresses of such | 


from my soul | abhor. No, sir. 


unmeaning and conceited lovers, sometimes expose them to 


their companions, as the only revenge which circumstances | 
As long as they woo so confidently, they may ap- | 


allow us. 
prehend a disgraceful defeat; for, notwithstanding the character 
which the susceptible and maligmant race of poets have awarded 
to woman in this particular, of all the whining and contempuble 
victims of coquetry, you may be sure that where you find one 


honest and manly gentleman, you shall meet a hundred weak, 


pert, silly, vain fops, who, while they seek the society and smiles 
of woman, look upon her as a plaything, rather than a compa- 
nion, and who exhibit as little modesty in soliciting her favor, 
as they discover carelessness in neglecting her happiness when 
her affections are won. Yours, respectfully, CAROLINE. 


Now, after perusing these two letters, I had some difficulty in 


determining whether Caroline was really a coquet or not. She 
has certainly given the “injured young man” reason to suppose 
himself the object of her attachment; which, indeed, I mustsay, 
was not altogether the act of a delicate female, however dear 
the triumph, and powerful the temptation, ‘That the young 
man did wrong, was no reason why she should lose sight of pro- 
pricty. There is no flower so tender as the good name of a 
young femMe. Even the breath of suspicion so obscures its 
beauty, that no reflecting mind would ever place itin danger. 
That Caroline has done this, cannot be denied; and we must, 
however reluctantly, class her among those young, careless, and 
innocent girls who are arrant coquets, without knowing it them- 
selves. ‘These are by far the most numerous and dangerous of 
the species, as they enter the arena with the eharm of modesty, 
as well as of beauty; thus fighting the battle of vice with the 
most potent weapon of virtuc 

But whatever censure Caroline may deserve, the injured young 
man has been rightly served. Every father will be delighted 
with his punishment, although he might well be grieved to find 


The walls are black and rough around ; 
Yet ‘twas for me a welcom’d grave, 
For so I deem’d the place | found. 
I made a torch of blazing pine, 
And fearless trod the silent mine. 
The fox, aroused from where he lay, 
Sprang past and sought the unfriendly day ; 
The snakes hiss'd round with sparkling eyes, 
And coil’d them, to the ready spring ; 
But madness nerv'd me to despise 
The threaten'd fang and knotted ring ;— 
Beneath my feet I felt them ghde, 
| Yet cared not e’en to turn aside. 
What was the serpent’s rage to me? 
Though rous’d to all his venom can— 
He feels not half the enmity, 
He does not, cannot sting like man! 


. . — a: oe * * *. 


There is a fissure in the rock— 

’T was rent, perhaps, by earthquake’s shock, 
Or tumult of a gushing flood— 

It was so high amd grandly rade, 

And all before was hush'd and black, 

H I saw not e’en a single track 

Of living thing that had been there, 

And not a murmur shook the air, 

Save plashing drops, that singly fall 

From the high cavern’s vaulted wall ; 

Or as some crystal broke away, 

And at my feet all shivering lay, 

And glitter'd ‘neath my toreh’s light 

Like a star through a rifted cloud at night. 


| Tiere gare some specimens of misanthropic meditations, well 


i wrought up. 


Have ye not seen the forest-king, 
Caged by the hunter's flaming ring? 
When death comes pealing in the shout, 
And naked sabres wait without,— 

With lashing tail ane eyes of fire, 

And rutiled mane, he foams with ire ; 
Fain would he dash upon his foes, 

And ‘gainst a world lis wrath oppose ; 
Fain would he plunge upon the steel, 
Uneonquer'd, and too proud to feel,— 
Expire amid the bloody train, 

And know he was not piere’d in vain,— 
| Wiule round him lay the torn and dead, 
| 

{ 

| 

' 


| 


And his white tusk was clotted red ;— 
Did not the flames, with mad’ning light, 
Fortud alike his strife or flight; 
He raves bis burning barriers round, 
And falls exhausted on the ground. 
So e’en with me, | could not fly, 

| And, though | sought it, could not die.” 


| 


= - a a SS 
i Go, open mould’ring Ida’s grave, 
i} There read the black reward he gave, 
{! For holiest love that ever blest 
i A tyrant’s lip, or woman's breast. 
} I said that love was but a dream— 
Perchance the serpent’s lot 1s mine, 
I To poison as | sip the stream, 


And gather hate from woman's shrine. 
Yet to poor Ida's early urn 
i In soften'’d mood my teelings turn, 

The humorous little poem called “ Lavinia,” discovers a freer pla 
; of talent, and a versatility from which mich may be expected, 
| On the whole, the little production is quite creditable to the author, 
| and should encourage him to some more labored effort. 








i THE DRAMA. 
H SOLOMON SWapP IN suenett. 











Tue London papers contain many criticisms on the powers of Mr. 
| Hackett. His first appearance was triumphant ; and so, indeed, seems 
| to be his whole career at Drury-lane theatre. The London Atheneum 
ays—* judging from his performance of Saturday night, (in the part of 
|; Solomon Swap) we sheuld call him an actor of considerable humor and con- 
| siderable ease. ‘That his portraiture was genume, we can testify from per- 
j sonal experience ; and that it was highly relished by the audience, was 
| proved by their continued laughter and applause. To us, as recalling 

the days of youthtul travel, and youthful excitement, it was particu- 
| larly pleasant ; and we consider it altogether so harmless a cause of 
|, mirth, that we can only wonder at some of the papers having talked 
about the bad taste of Mr. Hackett coming here among foreigners, to 
hold his countrymen up to ndicule. Above all, we wonder at our giant 
friend, the Times, which has put forth on the occasion, certain remarks 
which we are compelled to designate by the andignified name of twad- 
{ dle. Would Mr. Liston, or could he, with justice, be accused of wish- 
j ing to hold his own countrymen up to ridicule, if he were to go to 
New-York and act Lubin Log? But really the question is superfluous ; 
there can be but one answer from any man of common sense. Mr. 
Hackett was cordially received and warmly applauded, and we are glad 
to have to report it.” 
| His success, however, was nearly brought to a close by his rashly 
| bringing before a London audience, a piece rather in violation of the 
| more classical rules of the drama. The Athenaum remarks upon this as 
follows: “The comedy was followed by an interlude, called, * The 
' Militia Muster.’ It is only an application of Mr. Mathews’ American 
| song onthe same sulject. [tis poorly arranged for the stage, and has 
nothing to recommend it but Mr. Hackett’s American militia officer— 
and even this, from the simularity of the phrases to those previously 
' used by hun in the comedy, soon began to be trresome, and the audience 
testified their unpatience in the usual way. Still, it was evidently more 
against the piece than against the actor that their sibilations were direct- 
hed. Mr. Hackett is about to appear in other characters, and we hearti- 
ly wish him success. ‘lhe balance of account for good acting, sold and 
| delivered, between the two countries, 18 sorely agamst the Americans; 
and, seeing how slender is our present stock of the raw material, we 


is 




















as own muagnees the executioner. Let me earnestly advise!) py, is strength, both of thought and expression, in the account of 
all young men of similar principles, to undertake any enter- | 


prise—risk any danger—hope any impossibility—estimate, as |! 
you please, your own skill, courage, philosophy, talents, beauty 


don’t care how soon they take measures for paying it off.” 


A TEMPEST. 


‘J heard a crash— At the request of a correspondent, we publish the 


The cavern rocks above were shaking, 4DDRESS SPOKEN BY MRS. SHARPE, AT THE PAYNE BENEFIT. 





of person, or power of mind—but when you encounter a young, || 
pretty, accomplished and modest-looking ceguet, look to your-| 
selves and Jy. You will be thawed, melted, annihilated before | 
you know what you are about. The swift motion of a deep, 
stream, lapsing silently along, without a wave or a ripple, to- || 
wards the brink of a precipice, is not more delusive and irresis- |, 
tible than your progress from the first sight of such a being, to | 
attention, admiration, love. If you look twice, you are lost. | 
There should be alaw against them. They should be imdicted 

and punished—sweet thieves—beautiful highwaymen! Lovely | 
and soft swindlers! only they would cheat the judge from his | 
bench, and the jury from their box. The jailer would surrender || 
his key, and the sheriff would sooner be hanged himself than 

hang any of them, though they had murdered fifty innocent | 
hearts, and were the most audacious and fatal robbers of young 

men’s time, thoughts, peace and commonsense. We, however, 

commend young gentlemen to their own affairs, and advise | 
ladies not to undertake the reformation of the other sex, how- | 


ever much they needa salutary lesson Septey. || 





LITERARY NOTICES, 
Our Book Table. | 


THE MISANTHROPE OF THE MOUNTAIN, 


Tis is the title of a little poem from the press of A. H. Maltby, 
New-Haven, and a notice of which, written some time ago, has | 
been accidently prevented from appearing. ‘The author is evident- 
ty young, of a poetic temperament, and a fair master of the Eng- 
eh language. The plot itself is neither sufficiently novel nor 
interesting to offer great room for the display of talent; it being 
bat the wild and somewhat incoherent history of a “bona fide her- 
mit,” who, as the — intorms us, resided for some years on a 
mountain, in one of the northern states, and whose style of think- 
ing is too serious, to develope in their true light, the milder and (al- 
though, perhaps, he will not agree with us in this) somewhat hu- 
morous powers which, we suspect, are the author's forfe. There 
are, however, sparkles of poctic feeling, which betoken the existence 
of the heavenly fire within his mind. We make a few extracts, 

THE HERMIT'S CAVE 

Deceiv'd in all I held most dear— 

I sought this tangled wilderness, 
I would not man should view a tear, 

Or mock with pity my distress 
There shoots a mountain turret high, ' 
Traced darkly on the distant sky— | 
When scowls the storm, its rocky spire, 
Like some tall altar, gleams with fire ; 
The eagle, drooping from his flight, 
There rests his rutfled wings at night, 





And legends tell of traces seen, '! 
Where angels’ burning feet had been 
Beneath that peak, there is a cave, I 





And then there came the gt gling dash, 
Like stream o'er mountain ramparts breaking ;— 
I listen’d, then a hollow sound 
Rumbled my gloomy cavern round 
A thousand echoes woke to life,— 

And join'd their voices in the strife ; 
Through ev'ry dismal! nook it rung, 
Round every rocky pillar hung ; 
Along the high areh'd roof it soar'd, 
Then im the distance faintly roar’d— 
And first | deem’d some tott’ring ledge 
Had broken trom the mountain's edge, 
And o’er my midnight mansion swept— 
As down from cliff to cliff ut leapt . 
And bounding in t's matchless wrath, 
Crush'd the strong oaks along its path 


A pretty incident is introduced, while the misanthrope lies in a 
trance, overcome by the violence of his feelings, 
A FAITHFUL FRIEND 

I woke, and something touch’d my hand— 
There was a hight ste pon the sand, 
A svort, quick breath that answer’d mine, 
And then a small and piteous whine, 
I thought the rav'ning wolf had come, 
To tear the dying in his tomb. 
And then with pain | strove to speak,— 
My voice was wav'ring, hoarse and weak, 
At last I spake,—and then a breast, 
Warm panting on my own was prest, 
I felt, L knew the shagev hair, 
My faithful friend, my dog, was there 


We close 
his revenge 
against lite. 


our extracts, with the account given by the hermit, of 


REVENGE. 
We met—he strove in vain to fly— 
The mountain's awful edge was nigh 
He look'd as does the frighted deer, 
When from his shady ambush near— 
The panther darts along the ground, 
With chilling shriek and rushing sound 
His tott'ring limbs escape denies— 
He stands, and unresisting dies 
Ha! vow and tear were idle all— 
And were they fraught with pow’r to call 
A blazing legion to his aid, 
My willing hand had not delayed 





. . . . . * *. . . 


One shrek, so long, so full and clear, 
As even now thrills in my ear— 

A look of agony and dread— 

A hurried prayer in falling said— 

A dash, a stream of bubbling gore, 

A scatter’d brain—and all was o'er, 
Nay shudder not—'twas nobly done, 


And man should bless me for the deed— } 
I shook from earth the soul of one | 


For whom a hell were trifling meed 


on the man whose treachery bad thus embittered him 


One snowy, winter night, in times of yore, 

At least some twealy years ago—or more, 

Within these very walls, where now you sit, 

A radiant crowd of fashion, beauty, wit, 

Together came, like that which greets me now, 
Youth’s summer head, and age’s trosted brow 

Full many a be was here—and many a beau, 
Who've tlirted—flourished—faded—long ago ; 

And children, too, perchance—the little elves— 
Who now are here, sweet belles and beaux themselves— 
Upon the stage a glowing boy appeared, 

Whom heavenly smiles and grateful thunders cheered 
Then, through the throng, delighted murmurs ran, 
The boy “enacts more wonders than a man.” 

Rach word—each look—his loftier nature proved 
The men admured him—and the women—loved 

Not fairer Phaon in the forest stood, 

And gracetul turned when lovely S ippho wooed 
Round his young brow the beams of genius shone, 
Columina smiled and claimed him for her own 
Changed was the scene—the boy was here no more— 
this footsteps wandered on a foreign shore. 








Not here again his bovish beauties played ; 

Not here hus voice was heard—his glances strayed ; 
Yet oft his spirit spoke, and all obeyed, : 
Oft has the listening crowd been hushed to hear 
The Maid of Milan's song enchant the ear 

In beauty’s eves tears oft have quenched the blaze, 
Mourning the sorrows of the sweet Therese, 

Till Charles—mad son of an unhappy sire— 

To the soft orbs recalled the dangerous fire 

Rone *s reverend ot, foo, appears in sight- 

Let traitors shrink—( were traitors bere to night)— 
To view him, summoned by the poet's art, 

On freedom’s altar lay his nughty heart 

Bleeding an i— fit offerin 
Who drew the picture merits your applause 

Again the scene is changed. The poct-hoy 

Pines for tis native land with trembling joy 

And, like his Claris, ceased at length to roam, 

His graver footsteps bends to * Home, sweet home '™ 
But who shall tell what wenders meet his view ? 
Himself is changed, and all around him, too. 

The swelling mound and broken marble tell 

Where he the hands that pressed his last farewell 
And friends around him throng, so different grown, 
Searcelv his eyes receive them for his own, 

Vh, let him find, whatever change appears, 

Qur hearts unaltered with the lapse of years. 
Though frequent orbs of foreign genius rise, 
Kindling and blazing in our western skies ; 

And one fair stranger—shining from afar— 

Like Venus burns—a * bright particular star"— 
Yetlet him meet, where first his breath he drew, 
Firm fnends to hun, and to their country true 

So they, whom gods, in future times, inspire 

To wake the music of Columbia's lyre, 

Shall ever find a grateful nation here, 

Their names to chemsh, and their toils to cheer 

And never know, where’er their steps may roam, 
More dazzling honors than their welcome home. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


There are before us this morning five well-written papers on the subject of the 
union, the southern nullification, and the president's late proclamation. 


blessing understandingly—who looks upon it, not merely as a 
prosaic means of prolonging this poor existence, but as a source 


l) if the house were on fire. Your true sleeper, he who enjoys the | The Washington monument.—We are happy to observe that 


‘there is at last some vitality on the subject of erecting a monu 
ment to Washington. There have been public meetings of a 


Several private letters have been received on the same subjects. Some of | of extraordinary pleasure—Ae lengthens out the golden moments preliminary character in, at least, half a dozen wards. Why 
long after the baker's cart has thundered away. The roar of has not the movement been general and irresistible? The 


them from distinguished and esteemed friends, and all urging us to devote 
@ portion of our columns to the interesting topics to which they refer. 
We regret the necessity of differing in openion from those whom we respect, 
and who, we are sure, wish the Mirror every success, and are doubly sorry 


the city comes up around him, the chambermaid’s broom is heard 
in the hall, doors slam, voices call—Betsey and Peter and little 


Bowling-green has long been reserved as the proper location 
fora monumentto the father of his country in this city—a city 


to decline well-written communications ; but on this theme we must be per-, black John are huiled (people never call each other from the which witnessed the triumphant march of the American forces 


mitted to think for ourselves. We do not, by any means, deem this peri- 
odical a proper arena for such discussions. Eliza Jane, olian lyre, 
Sarah, and the lines to the new year, are dechmed. C.D. 1s sincerely 
thanked for his package from London. Why will so kind and attentive 
a friend remain anonymous? Petitions have been recewed from several 
correspondents, not to be noticed under this head. We commiserate the 
trembling anxieties of youthful authors, and they see we are obedient. 
They may glide down the river Lethe without even a ripple 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1833. 


The weather again.— The attentive reader may remember a 
congratulatory paragraph in our last, touching the extraordinary 
mildness of the season, accompanied by some decided compli- 
ments on its improved temper. Our culogy was, however, de- 
livered with hesitation, and two or three oblique hints and 
explanations respecting the changes to be expected. The re- 
sult fully confirmed our suspicions, and strengthened our de- 
termination never to place implicit reliance either on person or 
season whose reputation for bad character 1s established abroad 
—nor even to play too familiarly with favorite masuffs, or tame 
lions. The very day on which our congratulation appeared in 
print, happened to be what—pardon us, lovers of elegance and 
etiquet—our friends of the west call a “ snorter.” Now while 
we are writing, the morning is intensely cold. It is a cloudless, 
sunshiny, glittering scene ; the frosty fret-work on the window- 
glass, has shot into a million wondrous shapes, and the passen- 
gers in the streets, wrapped up to the very eyes in cloaks, great- 
coats, fur, handkerchiefs, and caps, blowing their fingers, and 
holding their ears and noses, afford evidences enough of the state 
of the weather. See yonder fellow, witha surtout as shaggy as the 
comfortable covering of a Greenland bear; the collar rolled up 
about his heavy fur-cap, his hands buried in the pockets, a huge 
bandanna-handkerchief tied around his chin, and the condensed 
breath bursting from his lips like vapor from the pipe of a steam- 
boat. He is followed by a heap of muffs, shawls, tippets, &e.— 
somewhere in the midst of which we presume must be a lady— 
but that, as the affair appears rather in haste, we will not now 
discuss. A cold wintry morning, like most other things in life, 
furnishes weighty arguments both to its friends and enemies 
There are many pres as well as cons. Watch a man who 
is an observer, has sensibilities, and loves his ease, from the mo- 
ment when he wakes from his deep, delicious sleep, until he has 
finished his breakfast, and how many various emotions agitate 
his mind! How many temptations he has to overcome, how 
many desperate evils to encounter, and through what a series of 
adventures, good and bad, on a small scale, he is compelled to pass 
Take him when his eyes first open. He lies embalmed incomfort 
Earthly rewards to himare as nothing. What cares he then for 
wealth and fame? Be he king, be he bankrupt, it is all the same 
to him. (We remember the wife's appeal to her husband, and 
the reply: “ wake up, my dear, day’s breaking.” “ Letit break 
and be hanged. It don’t owe me any thing.”) There he lies, 
absolutely reveling in the luxury of repose. Scarcely conscious 
are his limbs of the couch on which they rest. He would not 
stir now to preserve the union. Ile would not open one eye for 
any purpose, literary or political. What cares he whether South 
Carolina secedes? Whether the presidential chair be filled by 
Jackson or Clay, or any other? What to himare the American 
system or the tariff—duties on wool, beeswax, figs, duck, dried 
fish, tallow, untarred cordage, or any such remote matters of 
traffic ? Sometimes, peradventure, with a refinement of delight, of 


which only the poetic and epicurean sleeper can form any idea, | 


he slowly turns, with the motion of an eagle wheeling in the 
heavens, or the voluptuous satisfaction of a slecpy, fat cat, bask 
ing in the sunshine; the face sinks gently lower into the pillow, 
the limbs, which have been bent a hte too long, are lengthened 
with a pleasant languor, that goes to the very soul, and if, by 
chance, the foot unconsciously touches a region not prepared for 
its reception by the vital warmth, how amply is its short penanec 
repaid, when, like a bird replaced in its downy nest, the erring 
member again participates in thecommon joy—or, in other words 
is drawn gently up into a warm place. 

From this agreeable mode of existence the slumberer is aroused, 
peradventure, at the break of day, by various sounds in-doors and 
out. A pestiferous sweep heaves his cry. A milkman stops be- 
neath the window with an Indian whoop. A baker's cart rattles 
and thunders tothe door till the very house shakes. Dozer struggles 
toretain his dreams—he is exceedingly anxious to see how they 
will “turn out,”—but he has to leaveevery thing unravelled—the 
last fragments float off from his grasp with a phantom facility, and 
at length he yields to fate—he admits reality—he opens his eyes 
upon the unwelcome light—in short, he is wide awake. There 
is now room for a fine display of character, Your energetic peo- 
ple fling of the covering at once. They leap out upon the floor 
They throw open a window, and dart about hither and thitheras 


garret to the cellar, at the top of their voices in well ordered fam- | 


ilies—it is a detestable practice) and are despatched here and 
there on domestic missions of paramount importance—in short the 
vile uproar of human life has commenced abroad and at home, 
yet our friend joins not with it. He jostles no one’s elbow—he 
grasps atno man’s right—he mingles not in the general scramble 
| for earthly good—for money—for idle fame—all his evil pas- 
sions are calmed. He is transplanted into a better—a more 
|| peaceful existence. The quiet light comes in upon him through a 
!closed shutter, or the heavy hangings perhaps of a crimson cur- 
tain. He lingers out his period of heavenly ease. He loathes 
the thought of going forth to the turmoil with his fellow worms 
He spreads himself out in agreeable attitudes—till at length duty 
' and the desire for breakfast drive him forth shivering and reluc- 
tant into the cold air. He has a fire, perhaps, but oh the differ- 


‘ence between the powerless warmth of a new made morning fire | 


' 


and the rich, generous, pervading, comfortable, and all-sufficient 
temperature which fills the room at twelve, “the witching time 
of night” —when the red embers burn and glow inthe grate, with 
a tempting spell that charms you to the hearth; when, if there 
be a friend present, you pour out your whole heart in a flood of 
junbidden confidence, and only tear yourself away when the 
clock with a single quivering peal startles you from your tranquil 


and delicious reveries! Dear twelve o'clock at night! Be thou | 


ever in the memory fraught with rich associations! Under thy 
influence how often has existence brightened! How often have 
we forgotten the fiendish evils and base necessities Which haunt 
us through the day? How often has the stream of happiness 
' been there compressed into a depth unknown at any other time 
How often have a yellow cigar—and, mayhap, agenerous glass 
of champagne—developed all our hidden capacaties for hope 
and joy, lifted us to the inspiration of a poet, the t iumph of an 
emperor ? and, (oh deceitful world!) how often have we awaken 
ed on the suceceding morning, with an aching head, a fevered 


mouth, anda general state of body peculiarly favorable to serious 
” ™ ' 


thought, and prolific of virtuous resolutions ? 

If this be the case with the slecper in such cold winter morn 
ings, though he rise under extremely discouraging circumstances 
he has still good in store. The cool water allays the fever of 

| the cheek, and banishes the beating pain from the brow. New 
vigor shoots through his limbs. He arrays himself in haste, and 
is almost as glad to get at his smoking breakfast as good Jolin 
| Bunyan was to reach the end of his perilous journey. 


Supply ef water in London.—HUere is an article from the “ Re 
' sults of Machine ry,” which we transfer to our columns for the es 
pecial perusal of the members of the common council. How 
much would that man deserve atthe hands of his fellow-citizens 
whowould be the means of supplying this unfortunate metropolis 

, with pure and wholesome water? 


| 


| When men gather together in large bodies, and mbhabit towns or 
cities, a plentiful supply of water is the first thing to which they direct 
their attention. If towns are taalt in situations where pure water can 
not be readily oltained, the inhabitants, and especially the poorer sort, 
suffer even more misery than results from the want of bread and clothes 
In some cities of Spain, for instance, where the people understand very 


little about machinery, water, at particular periods of the year, is as 
dear as wine ;, and the laboring classes are consequent!y in a most mis- 
erable condition. In London, on the contrary, water is so plentiful, 
that twenty-nine mullions of gallons are daily supplied to the inhala 
tants; which quant , distributed to about one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand houses and other buildings, is at a rate of above twe 
hundred gallons every dav to each house. To many of the houses this 
water is, by the aid of machinery, not only delivered to the kitchen 
and wash-house on the ground floors, where it is most wanted, but is 
sent up to the very tops of the houses, to save even the comparatively 
little labor of fetching it from the bottom. All this is done at an aver 
age cost to each house of two-pence a day ; which is a less price than | 
the labor of an able-bodied man would be worth to fetcha single bucket, 
from a spring half-a-mile from his own dwelling. And how did the in- 
habitants of London set about getting this great supply of water, and, 
by so doing, render this vast place one of the most healthful cities in 
the world’ As long ago as the year one thousand two hundred and 
| thirty-six, when a great want of water was felt in London, the little 
springs being blocked up and covered over by buildings, the ruling 
he city caused water to be brought from Tybura, which was 
lage, by means of pipes: and they laid a tax upon 
ilar branches of trade to pay the expense of this great blessing 
In succeeding times more pipes and conduits, that is, more ma- |! 
hinery, were established for the same good purpose ; and two centu- 
s. King Henry the Sixth gave his aid to the same sort of 
ar advantages in oltaiming lead for making 



























ries afterwar 
WOrks, In granting particu 
the pipes. As this great town more and more increased, more water 
works were found necessary; till, at last, in the reign of James the 
First, which was nearly two hundred years after that of Henry the 





Sitth, a most ingenious and enterprising man, and a great benefactor to 
is country, Hoch Myddleton, undertook to bring a nverof pure water 
shove thirty-eight es out of its natural course for the supply of Lon 


don. He persevered in this immense undertaking, in spite of every 
he at last accomplished that great good which he had pro 


g wholesome water to every man's door, Al the present 
| 


difficulty, t 

! pose lLof bring 
time, the New River, which wasthe work of Hugh Myddleton, supp 
thirteen milionsof gallons of water every day ; and though the onginal 
projector Was ruined by the undertaking, in consequence of the diffi 

ch he had on procuring proper support, such is now the gene ral 


wes 


culty whi 
‘advantage of the benefit which he procured for his fellow-citizens, and 
| so desirous are the people to possess that advantage, that a share inthe 
New River Company, which was at first sold for one Lundred pounds, 


|| is now worth fifteen thousand pounds.” j 


down Broadway, while the last relics of a foreign power were 
disappearing from these shores— which saw the breaking up of 
the army of the revolution—the farewell scene between the 
beloved commander and his stafl—and, afterwards, witnessed 
his inauguration as fiest president of the United States. These 
circumstances are mentioned as only indicative of the proper 
location. Let the monument, which the imperishable gratitude 
of a great and opulent metropolis shall rear to Washington, 
stand in one of its most ancient and commanding situations, 
Other public movements in favor of monuments should be laid 
aside until this one—the most important and honorable of all— 
shall be completed 


Courtship.—We cannot avoid begging the readers’ attention a 
moment to the subjoined clever bit from“ Friendship’s Oflerimg.” 

“Oh Laura! will nothing | bring thee 

E'er soften those looks of di dam? 

Are the songs of affection I sing thee 
} All doomed to be sung thee im vain’ 

I offer thee, fairest and dearest, 

A treasure the nehest Ta worth; 


r thee, lowe, the sincerest, 





The warmest eer glowed upon earth!” 
j But the maiden, a haughtv look flinging, 
Said, * Cease my compassion to move ; 
For I'm not very partial to singing ' 
And they're poor whose sefe treasure as love 


™ 


* My name will be sounded in story 
| offer thee, dearest, my name 
I hawe { ht in the proud field of glory! 
(hb, Laura, come share m my fame ! 
I be ee a soul that adores thee, 
And loves thee wherever thou art, 
Which t s as ite tribute at pours thee 
(MH tenderness fresh from the heart.” 
But the maiden said, * Coase to impértune 
trive ¢ ad the use of lis Wings, 
j A I tive ! | t fou te 
Ar carts are such valueless things '" 
{| “Oh Laura, forgive it Ive spoken 
Poo ta v'—nay turn pot away 
For my heart with aflietic s bronen 
My e died only to day! 
My e, the ta who tended 
Myy with affectionate care, 
' lv i ! d who kindly befriended 
Has—died— and—has eit me his heir! 


al the siden said, ** Weep not, s neerest' 
My heart has been yours all along 
Ol! hearts are of treasures the dearest— 


Do, Edward, go on with your sor 


Query —The editor of the Pennsylvanian appears in adi 
lemma on the method of teaching mentioned below. We 
copy the paragraph only to sympathize with, not assisthim, as 
we are also unable to elucidate the matter 

* We observe an advertisement in a New-York paper thus headed 
The Npanish lamguage taught through the medium of the French, Latin, and 
Gutar —Teaching a lancuage through the medium of the guitar is, 
even in this age of systems, enturely new ; and it us difficult to conceive 
Spanish metrument, and that 





how it is done The guitar os termed ¢ 
he reason why itis selected as a medium of imparting, metead 








perhaps 
ofthe kh e-drum But the modus operands is the puzzle Does the 
teacher twang the language inte the pupal, or does the pupil twang % 


into himself, under the supermtendence of the professor or isa paddle, 
a guitar, substituted for the rattan im quickening the ap- 


in the shape ot 
Such mquiry, however, goes to pluck out 


prehension of the learner’ 
the heart of the teacher's mystery, and we forbear.” 

While on the subject ofthe Pennsylvanian, we take occasion 
to state that James G. Bennett, Esq., is about assuming the 
charge of it. Mr. Bennett isa practised writer, and is favorably 





known to the newspaper readers of this city 

Nantucket Enquirer —Ah—Mr. Jenks—our good friend whom 
we have missed for some time from the city—in the shape of a 
semi-weekly paper. We never bother our bra.ns with politics, 
but Mr. Jenks furnishes his readers with a melange of light 
reading, independent of “this all-engrossing subject,” which, 
especially such as is fromhis own pen, we peruse with pleasure 
He is an able editor, has many friends in this city who should not 
forget him, and his journal ought here to have a liberal support. 





Colonel Trumbuil.—'Trumbull’s print of the Declaration of In 
dependence hasbeen re-engraved at Paris, and is much praised 
This is from the painting which Mr. Randolph, with charac- 
teristic facetiousness, chose todenominate “ the shin-piece.” 


The Emicrant.—The editor of the Albion has issued a 
weekly newspaper, called the Emigrant, devoted to matters of 
local and domestic interest from the agricultural and manufac- 
turing distriets of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and 
to the ger | news of “ the old country;” and designed par- 
ticularly for the informatien and amusement of Priush emi 
grants. The paper is of a good quality, and the print ¢ neat 


and legible. The subscription price is two dollars per onuun 


Traveling —mentally and bodily. —The article thus headed on 
a previous page, is in the best style of one of the best esseyists of 
the times. He who reads it once will read it twice, and he who 
passes it by without any perusal, knoweth not what he doeth 





eT terry meen 





| 
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sRiscellanv. 


ENGAGEMENT OF FINGAL WITH THE SPIRIT OF LODA 


Supposed lo be Odin, the god of the Scandinavians 


k of Carr 


A pharap ase from the b ) s 


Ogee the blue sea night spreads her mantle wide, 
In Rotha’s bay the s 
The wood that crowns the w mung, rocky shore, 
Re-echoes oft the dashing billows’ roar 
High on the top is Loda’s circling plain 
And moss-clad stone, that time assaults in vain 
Beneath, a narrow field lies fair outsprea 
Whose aged trees o'ershade its veruar 
Thich some dark tempest, in its wrathful shock, 
Rent from the surface of the shaggy rock 
A stream flows there, by grass-grown banks confined ; 
There waves the thistle tothe ocean wind 
There burning oaks send forth a crackling sound, 
And the full banquet spreads its stores around 
But Morven’s king -ndulges 
For Carnic-thura’s far-famed battling chief 
The wan, cold moon, rose o'er the eastern hill 
Mleep, on the youths oblivious balm distils 
The fire unfed, wih thekermn 
Their helmets glitter to the fading rays 
But not with sleep was Morven’s king oppre 
He rose, in all his shiaing armor drest, 
And slowly climbed the lull, at midnight how 
lo see the signal flame from Sarne’s tower 
‘Twas dim and distant: on th 
A cloud arose and tid the me 
A blast came froin the mountau 
And on its wings d Loda's sy.nt bore 
He came m terror clothed, with 
With threatening air hrs dusky 
His eyes, like two red flames, 
His voice, the distant thuncle 
Fingal advanced. tle raised | 
‘Thou, son of night, reeall thy winds and fly 
Why dost thou bring thy shadowy we apons Lere- 
Do I thy form, thy gloomy visage fear? 
Weak 1s thy shield of unsnbstantial mist 
And can thy meteor-sword th.s steel resist 
Mhey, like thysel{, can vanish trom the eve 
Fly from my presence—call t 
* From this retreat, the dwedu my chowe, 
Compel'st thou me |" replied ut 





ips at anchor ride 





ed,) 











sient ere, 





' 
flame decays ; 


brow of nivht 
s pale light 
S sumtin hoar 


ngeful look 


ar he shook 
re fiereely round , 
* hollow sound 


svuice on hiah 








honow yvoree 











* Submissive to my power the n 8 yield 
I turn the fight upon the battle fir 

I 
F’en kingdoms vanish at mv look e breatl 


Poured from my nostrils, gives the blast of death 


I come abroad upon the winds of heaven; 

Be ore my face the angry stcrm is driven 

But far above the ec] 

Mid pleasant fields | take my tranquil rest.” A. @ 
ENGLISH PERIODICALS 

Weo have been accustomed to look, with a very tam 

submission, to the British periodieals, and to faney 


is, Serene and blest 









any thing coming from them must be superior to any 
thing appearing im ourewn, So long have we been 
accustomed to be looked down on, that we have actu 
ally fallen into an habitual feeling of inferiority ar 


msignificance. We should be glad to see a little more 
manly confidence infused into o 
subject, and as for trash in periodicals, we se v rea 
son to doubt that there is less there th 
ample, here are verses from a lead 


ountrvimen on tis 








gl hades ’ he 





Cousin, when the spring shall fall 
Cousn, when the spring shall fall, 
Where wilt thou be straying 

When the early linnet’s call, 
Where wilt thou be Maying ’ 

When the winter snows dissolve 
And bear off cold weather, 

Wilt no 
And let all fade together? 





quitthy cold res¢ ve, 


Seest thou her seest thou the glow 
Near her temples playing’ 

Ani those smiles that come and yo ’ 
Now, wilt thou go straying? 

tf thou must be gone, when spring 
Bear away cold weather, 

Ah, take up yon trembling thing, 
And begone togetier' 


Here are more from ihe same paper, the peculiar 


claims of which to attention we cannot see 
Matrivnony —a catch 
Fire! fire !— What's the matter 
I've « burning at the heart 
"Tis the raging flane—desire ; 
Haste and quench it—heal the smart! 
Stony—stony—flinty -hearted ! 
What are all the maids about 
| Where's the engine—matrimony 
That will quickly put it out 


” 


Doubtless the following will soon go the rounds of 
all our servile press, simply because at came irom be- 


yond the Atlantic 
Lines adelressed to Susan, by Ralph Rigmarole, Esq 
Thy lover's inconstant, 
And "tis in this manner. 
Yes ! hear him confess it, 
He sues you— Sues Anna 





But this is pot 3 
He—alas' ‘us too true- 

The whole of the sex 
Thiunss it nothing to Sue 


Yet tue worst is to come! 
art he e’er took, 


But Le soon left the fair one, 
Th na one for Nook 
What the f wil ut specimens of well-inea 
sured nonsense? y this is a flower culled for its 
heouly—t. €. a seles n 


O'er the clear qmet waters 

My ron nA ER ues, 

And gent yt wakens 

Tie slumberng tides 

All nature is smiling, 

Hencath G above 

While earth and while heaven 
eflove! 








lo me, 


ew beauty and calmness 


For the lnielt sky must darken, 
arth inust be eray, 
Fre the deep 


oom that saddens 


may 





And the dark clouds are 
\ er the sky ' 


| hear thy light footstep, 





Thy tair form | see 
Ah! the twilight has told thee 
Who watches for thee. 


Let us see what all this means My gondola floats 
over the « ir quiet waters, and gently wakens the 
t s smiling high and low; at 

heaven and earth are breat! Pol love 


sleep tides , ali nature 


id heaven are breathing of love tome 





them beauty and calmness are whispers 





of thee, tor the sky must grow dark, and the earth must 
ray, ere | recover from the deep gloom w uch suc 
fens my soul, ¢. Lshan’t get md of my blue devils 
Levenimeg, or almost daybreak.) But look, the last 
eamot day KE per eu eheral avout lo pertorm 
H#that unpleasant operatior s turnin pate betore it 
a S, and the SkKV Is wettiy ‘ nay l heart y step, I 
jisee thy torn Ah' the twilight has told thee who 
'watehes for thee 
|} This stuff has already commenced its course through 
our rs, Whie & hundred otbers of unt t re 
en e born here in the midst of us, and die utter 
vou iced, because they want The stamy Editors 
must, indeed, be a sleepy and simple tnbe. to be im 


~rsead t mi Wilh such ulter impuraty 

ARABIAN MAXIMS 
Thanks are frequently no more than a secret cs sire 
ve greater oenents 


ose your frend early, because life is short 








er take for vour fnend the husband who lives/! 
} 
batly with his wate il 


He who maliciously profits by the unguarded mo- |! 
ments of friendship, is as far from being a villain as/} 
the twilight of evening is from night. 

The love of country knows no obstacles ; wherever 
it exists, it works prodigies 

This world is a field sowed for another life. 

The most incurable disease is ignorance 

All secrets which pass beyond two, make them-| 
selves known | 


| 


| 
Prefer the day of to-day to that of to-morrow | 
He who is of unknown origin is discovered by his!! 
| works. 
Where the heart is inclined, there also will be the] 
feet turned. | 
Death is nearer to us than the evelid to the eye 
The little which suffices is better than the much]! 
which disturbs us. } 
The best possession is a sincere frend. 
The eulogium made on the absent, serves to inchue} 
ur hearts to the present 
The best of nehes is contentment; the worst ef po-} 
| verty is low spirits 
Ali lights a fire that others may warm themselves | 
Labor for this life as if thou wert to live forever; | 
| 





and for the other, as if thou wert to die to-morrow | 
Desire not either the wise man or the fool for thine; 
enemy, but guard thyself equally from the cunning of| 
the wise man and the ignorance of the fool | 
The man who contents himself to-day with that] 
‘which he has, will content himself to-morrow with! 
that which he may have 
There is no to-morrow which cannot be converted 


into to-day 
He will never save himself who does not labor for 
his sou] before the day ef its destructior 


‘he emperor Ali said, that * He who wishec 


| 


’ 
to be 





rich without property, powerful without vassals, and} 


subjcet without aking, should leave sin and serve} 

God. by which he would find these three things } 
Guard thyself from anger 

is madness, and its end repentance {} 
Follow truth, and liberty will follow vou 








Gratriude perpetuates benefits 


; The beginn of piety is to tly from s 





The memory of God is the true light of fait} | 
The devotion of aman iscontfor le with his belief. 1’ 
Faith profits nothing without prety | 
Thou who seekest knowledge, manifest diligence, | 
banish sleep, abstain from gluttony, give thyself to 


study, and withdraw notthvself trom it, tor know ledge 
is built and exalted by studv | 
Never expect praise, unaccompanied by ce nsure, | 

) until after death 


Tranelaied tor the New: Yous Morte 


SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN, 


THE BLOSSOMS AND THE FOLIAGE } 
When the blossoms were pershing, all 
orless, and wither e leaves said 


* Poor, useless creatures’ they perish as soon asthev| 





are born; while we brave the summer's heat unshrink 
mnelv and enduringly, still mcreasing strength 
beauty, till, after long months of usetulness, 

have borne and nurtured the choicest f 

earth, We Sink to our final rest; ien t 
colored autumn weaves our gorge ! 





tilerv of the storm peas over \ 
lossoms answered, * We tade soon, but first we bear 
ar trust.” 

Ye peaceful unknown or soon forgotten mortals; ve 








mmates of the humble workshop and 1 est Me 
er, ve generous We ‘ s, wit ta name tr is- 
torv; and ye unrecor t erw $ al me ers, 
envy not these who stand on the oftv summits of 


wwer, wealth, and honor: enty the 





biossoms 
THE FOX AND THE STORK 
“Tell me something about foreign ex 
you have seen so much of them.” sa 


stork, Who had been a great traveler ir 











ipon the stork began, and went over tt names Of all) comms on his sk 
e pools and marshes where he had found the frogs) jp , pon him for therr own gratification, as we ll as has 
jand worms most to his taste profit. He resides, we believe, at 71 Liberty-street 
r* a we id 


* You spent a long time in Paris, sir 
you find the t g’ Whatdo you think of the} 
choicest wine you get there ’” ! 


est livit 





‘ 


bill, and, among « rj} 











he 104 
Where did! with our old ft 


LINES 


On the death of a dear young girl. 


No, not the lightest tone was heard 

From ange! voice or angel hand, 
And not one plumed pinion stirred 

Among that bow’d and blissful band ; 
But there was silence in the sky, 

A thought not angel tongues could name, 
When, from its mystic fount on high, 

T! 


he wandate of her Father came ! 








and placid brow 
sles parted the dark, wavy har, 
Upon her breast her hands of snow 
Are clasped, as if in holy prayer! 
Oh, bl 
We're doomed thy sainted form to see ? 
Oh, desolating thought for us! 
Oh, sweet and gentle sleep for thee! 


See, on her pale 











ssed spirit, is it thus 





The winter clouds look sadly on, 
Deserted lies each field and wood, 
For she, who woke their smiles is gone ! 
We— wander forth in solitude ' 
Ah, whither shall a father turn 
From sorrow that has pierced him through? 
‘To wite or son ’—alas, they mourn, 
And wildly ask for comfort too! 









For she was morning to the Sight, 
And sister's eves, that gloriec 
And turned reyoreing mm her light, 
Now darkly droop when it hath set 
Vainly, they bid the past restore 
The gifts it once so fondly gave, 
Her, whom their hearts shall see no more 
And love, that’s silentin the grave! 








Young roses were they, by the air 
Ot winter rudely torn apart, 
No more In Wea or Wo to share 
The fragrance of each other's heart. 
Yes, thev by sunny stream and shore, 
In play, im prayer, in song, in sleep, 
Have becu— as they will be no more— 
Then do not chide them—let them wee 











— ‘tis thoughtless, vain, 
nev 1 ower, and tree, 
We'll trace it angel smile un, 

That beanned upon them, saint, from thee 
e star that’s bngehter than the rest, 
never dies, 
thy memory blest, 














And couse ate Lny obsequies 


Like strains of some forgotten song, 





Like per ne trom a broken shell, 
Like gleams of sunshine, hidden long, 
Brig trenmingt gh « dungeon cell— 
Thy pure re a nee l arise, 
A rainbow onthe clouded heart, 
And, while each ruder passion dies, 
Another we sdeep peace impart! 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 


We stopped the other day at the study of Mr. ‘Tw 

res of well-known persens 
tthat ot Mr. Howard Payne, of which 
wid. and so deservedly, mm puble 
style is new, and, we think, likely 
it is a small tuil-length, conveying 
ft the hgure, with a perfect Mee 
the only view whict 
nized by intumates and transient 


ther ‘ 


once singeed outt 


sot portrait 1 





ordinary a vin his profession, and so mode: 
frain from the usual artifices of puflery 
nents. Indeed, we are bold to say, that 
eh- 


a. 


re the surest and most influent 








rend, Dr. Pasealis 


Printed by George P. Scott & Co 


nting, by Mr. Johe 
telv heen much admired, and are 
y creditable to the 
s a gentleman of much more 


,and we hope the public will look 











ht ll 
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